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ik 
H, me; what happy hours they be, 
When, hand in hand with Memory, 
I wander thro’ the rosy mists 
That flood the realms of reverie, 


1. 
And hear within the merry lists 
The quaint and dulcet melody 
Of stately heralds who outvie 
Each other’s challenge symphony ; 


mt. 
Whilst knightly wraiths o’ vanished pleasures, 
In filmy harness cap-a-pie, 
Tread in the courtliest of measures, 
Contending for supremacy. 


. I. 
Each breaks a Terpsichorean lance 
With hoary Time in courtesy, 
Whilst triad Graces shyly glance 
A derring-do so daintily. 


vy. 
Here venomed Envy sleeps for aye, 
And cankering Care all silently 
Fades in the distance dim away, 
And pains and woes no longer be. 


VI. 
And smiling Joy and tender Love, 
With linkéd hands, tread dreamily 
The fragrant flow’ring meads above, 
Which gem the land of fantasie. 


VII. 
And radiant Hope with outstretched hands 
And soulful eyes becks smilingly, 
While Peace glides o’er the golden sands 
That shore the seas of fantasie. 


Vir. 
Ah, me; what happy hours they be 
When, hand in hand with Memory, 
I float amidst the golden clouds 
That fleck the sky of reverie. 








AN OLD TIN CUP. 


BY 8. D. BARNES. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

T is only a bit of pressed tin—a battered 
and dingy half-pint cup ; but ’tis over- 
flowing with a wealth of golden mem- 

ories that renders it as precious in my 
eyes as though it were made of the purest 
silver. Verily, it hath a history surpass- 
ing that of most bits of tin-ware, though 
reaching back but little more than a dec- 
ade. 

Displayed in a shop window it caught 
the eye of ‘‘ Mexican John’’ as he galloped 
his half-wild mustang through the streets 
of Chihuahua in the autumn of ’79, He 
was in need of a cup for cooling his coffee, 
erstwhile drunk scalding hot from the 
boiler, Possibly a discarded oyster can 
would have answered the purpose, but the 
cup was far neater and handier. Besides, 
it shone in the sunlight like a polished 
mirror, dazzling John’s eyes through the 
dirty glass of the shop window ; and it al- 





most blinded the Chihuahuaiansa few min- 
utes later, as it shot down the street like a 
fiery meteor, dangling by a horse-hair braid 
to the horn of John’s Texan saddle. That 
night there was a lonely camp on the high- 
way leading from Chihuahua to Presidio 
del Norte, and a muscular cow-pony, crop- 
ping the scanty herbage near by, pricked 
an attentive ear to the musical warblings of 
his master waxing merry over the frequent 
libations of mescal from the new tin cup. 
Swinging at Mexican John’s saddle-horn 
the cup made the circuit of the ranches on 
the lower Rio Grande ; rode the ‘‘ spring 
round-up’’ of ’80, and was plunged into 
nearly every stream and water-hole in 
Southwestern Texas. Then, hehind aslow- 
moving herd of cattle, it passed up the 
“cow-trail’”? to Dodge City, Kansas. 
Thence out toaranch in Southern Wyo- 
ming where John passed the winter as 
‘line rider,”’ and the tin cup reposed for a 
space on a goods-box in a chilly dug-out, 
never free from grounds of Arbuckle coffee 
within, and bacon grease and treacle with- 





out. Another round-up with the coming 
of spring followed, and a trip with beef- 
steers to Caldwell, Kansas. Here the tin 
cup changed owners, passing into the hands 
of a cowboy lately up from Fort Worth 
with a bunch of stock cattle. 

‘Vet’? Thompson was the name of the cup’s 
new proprietor. He was a Michigan boy, 
of 38 or 40 laughing spring-tides ; had been 
one of Custer’s hard riders until the final 
scene at Appomattox had ended his military 
career, much to his own disgust and regret. 
Kilpatrick, Custer and ‘‘ Little Phil’’ were 
his ideals, and he had drifted naturally to 
the West that the spur and carbine, if not 
the sabre of the dragoon, might still be 
retained and worn. To Thompson was the 
cup bequeathed by Mexican John when he 
boarded the train for a return to the 
prairies of the Rio Grande, and the ex- 
cavalryman stowed it in his saddle-bags 
and carried it on a long ride through the 
Indian Territory and over the mountains 
of Arkansas, finally reaching Hot Springs 
in the last days of November, ’81. The 
writer happened to be in Hot Springs at 
the same time. He had ridden through 
with a companion from Dallas, Tex., en 
route for the swamps of White River on a 
trapping expedition, and came across 
Thompson, who readily fell in with their 
plans. The three went on to Little Rock, 
sold their horses, bought a trapping outfit 
and ‘‘took to the woods.’’ 

It proved a disastrous venture, for an 
early overflow flooded the swamps and 
drove them out. Still, they lingered in the 
‘‘Toothpick State” until the following 
July,and then Thompson and the writer 
took a pedestrian trip to the Lone Star 
commonwealth, covering 400 miles in four- 
teen days and finding plenty of shooting 
on the way as they traveled the most direct 
road without regard to railroad lines. 
Needless to say that the magical cup went 
along in all their wanderings. They drifted 
apart that winter (one going to Longview, 
the other to Fort Worth) and the writer 
never heard from the beau sabreur of the 
Second Michigan Cavalry from that day to 
this, except a rumor that he went ‘‘ up the 
trail” in ’83 with a herd of Texas ponies. 
Possibly this may reach his eye or that of 
some Kansan or Coloradoan cognizant of 
his whereabouts. May that be the case, 
that the writer may hear from ‘“‘Old Vet ”’ 
again before both depart upon that long jour- 
ney of which no man knoweth the end. 

Left with me the old tin cup jolted, in a 
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wagon, back tothe Arkansan swamps, and 
by a hundred camp-fires I have held it to 
my lips brimming with nectar distilled 
from the Java berry or the clear sparkling 
waters of mountain springs. Still service- 
able it bears dents and bruises made by the 
stones of the Ozark Mountains, and the 
cypress knees of Nigger WoolSwamp. For 
ten yearsithas gone with me in all my 
wandering and now rests serenely on its 
little bracket above my desk, awaiting the 
opening of the next campaign. 
If the grapes that grew in Fairyland, 
Upon enchanted vine, 
By cherubs blest were plucked and p d 
And I might quaff the wine— 
Mine ancient friend, I’d fill thee high! 
Methinks the slightest sup 
Would gain an added flavor 
From my 





Old 
Tin 
Cup. 
Houston, Tex, 





Adventure With a Bear. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

It would be an easy matter, by draw- 
ing on one’s imagination, to manufacture 
a triumphant story out of the ursine in- 
cident which I am about to narrate. I 
prefer, however, as I have always done in 
relating sporting occurrences, to stick to the 
precise truth. The inference to be drawn, 
therefore, is that I did not kill the bear. 
Unlike our sporting friend Doctor Yorke, I 
shall, therefore, in telling the story be 
obliged to record, not exactly a miss, but 
rather a mishap in failing to get the bear. 
Now for my little story. On a day in Au- 
gust, many years ago, I met with a very 
large she-bear with two cubs. I had been 
told shortly before where she had recently 
been seen. It was in a fine clear rock-elm 
bush, with little or no underbrush. I took 
my gun—a muzzle-loading flintlock—and 
my two dogs (terriers) and started for the 
scene of action. The dogs ran on before, 
and when I arrived I found them barking 
up a tall basswood tree, in the very top 
branches of which I discovered Lady Bruin. 
The instant she saw me at the root of the 
tree she descended, and when within about 
eight feet of the ground she remained sta- 
tionary. The gun was charged with ball, 
and, aiming at the root of her ear, I pulled 
the trigger, which resulted in a flash in the 
pan. I primed again and the result was 
the same. The animal all this time was 
growling fiercely and some of the froth from 
her mouth fell on my shoulder. Before I 
got primed a third time, she jumped over 
my head and ran away. I pursued her, 
but could not overtake her, or get near, ex- 
cept when she sat up to fight the dogs. I, 
however, got another chance at her; but 
the gun still failed to do its duty. I was 
young and smart at the time, and I im- 
agined that I could run as fast as a bear ; 
but I never made a greater mistake. My 
gun was a beautiful and highly finished 
weapon—too much so for the coarse pow- 
der that could only be had at the time men- 
tioned. This was the cause of my losing 
the largest black bear I have ever seen. It 
was about one year before the advent of 
percussion caps. ALGONQUIN. 

Ottawa, Canada. 





AN ARKANSAS FOX HUNT. 





BY ROGER REED. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

VANS and Bright are the names, re- 
spectively, of the two most inveterate 
fox-hunters in Central Arkansas. For 

the last twenty years, at all hours of day 
and night, on horseback and afoot, they 
have followed the music of eager hounds 
across the Pigeon Roost Hills and through 
the wet flats along the Wattensas and 
Bayou Metoe. Both of them are mighty 
deer-hunters—of the kind that would ride 
their best horses to death before a deer 
should be allowed to pass a crossing un- 
challenged. Either would ride a dozen 
miles in midnight darkness to intercept a 
fat gobbler as he left the roost at early 
dawn; but for genuine, unadulterated, 
three-ply, all-wool fun, they have mutually 
decided that there is nothing like fox- 
hunting. 

Squire Bright was a well-to-do farmer 
and his hounds were sleek and fat—big, 
leggy black-and-tans with the keenest of 
scent and voices that graduated from the 
yell of a scalded cur to the deep bass of a 
mountain wolf. Evans, in his struggle for 
a livelihoed, wielded the.noisy and vicious 
bull-whip over a saw-mill logging team ; 
and, through dodging the back strokes of 
his long lash, Evans’ emaciated dogs grew 
thinner but more agile day by day. When 
run in company the comparison between 
the two packs was very marked indeed ; but, 
somehow, it happened that no one knew, 
until the race was at an end, which dog or 
dogs would be first at the fur. 

Late one evening in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1887, Evans decided that labor must 
now and then give place to recreation ; 
that every indication pointed to a favorable 
night for fox-chasing ; and that his dogs, 
his horse, and himself as well, would be 
much the better fora ten-mile race through 
the blackjacks and huckleberries. 

As it chanced that the writer was in the 
neighborhood and his penchant for all kinds 
of sport well-known, Evans kindly sent 
a notification, verbally. The summons was 
most welcome, and I gladly responded. 
Naturally the first part of the programme 
was a ride to Squire Bright’s—his co-opera- 
tion being expected as a matter of course. 
The dogs were coupled to avoid a premature 
chase, and we traversed the five miles of 
road at a leisurely gait, saving our horses 
as much as possible for the race that was to 
follow. 

The night was still young when we dis- 
mounted at the ’squire’s gate, but to our 
surprise the house was dark and no response 
came back to our jovial hail. I suggested 
the possibility of our friend’s absence, but 
Evans hooted at the idea. 

‘*Not much!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t 
ye hear the dogs raisin’ Ned in the smoke- 
house? ‘Squire Bright never goes away 
atter night, ’ceptin’ fox-huntin’; an’ he 
hain’t gone ter-night, ’cause his dogs are 
here.”’ 





A little more shouting followed, and 
finally a side-window opened and a femin- 
ine face appeared between the curtains. 

‘*Evenin’, ma’am.’’ stammered the sur- 
prised Evans, to whom the features seemed 
unfamiliar. 

“Go away from here,’’? responded the 
lady, gruffly. ‘‘’Squire Bright ain’t goin’ 
to leave his house this night—nor nary 
other night, for that matter. Thar’s 
no manner of sense gaddin’ around all 
night—whoopin’ an’ yelling like a passel 
of wolves.”’ 

‘* Whar is the ’squire?’’ 

‘*He’s here. Right where he’s goin’ ter 
stay.”’ 

‘Tell him that Evans is out here.” 

‘*He knows who’s out thar,’’ snapped 
the good lady ; and just then the ’squire 
appeared to corroborate her statement. 

“I kain’t go, boys,’’ he said, his voice 
ringing with a sad earnestness. ‘‘ Take the 
dogs, Evans——I don’t want them to miss 
the fan. Unlock the smoke-house an’ turn 
’em loose; they’ll sure make a strike back 
of the old school-house.”’ 

‘*Better come along, too? ”’ 

‘*He ain’t goin’, I tell ye!’ 

“Hush, honey Boys,” added the 
’squire, deprecatingly, ‘‘I’d like power- 
fully to go, but I can’t, well. Ye see, I 
was—that is—as ye mout say—marsied. to- 
day, an’ the old woman——”’ 

We did not wait for further explanations 
—the sudden fall of the window leaving us 
in darkness and silence. ‘Squire Bright 
had been a widower for years, and the idea 
of his contemplating matrimony had never 
entered our minds. We silently released 
the hounds from their imprisonment and 
rode away. 

* * * * * * * ; 


Back of the old school-house we jumped 
our game, as Bright had prophecied, and it 
was a hot chase from the very start. Buck, 
Spot and Music of the Bright pack got away 
in the lead well together, with two of 
Evans’ hounds close at their heels. Sailor, 
our best ‘‘cold-tracker,’’ was kept back 
and tugged, gloomily, at the restraining 
cord as we slowly rode along, listening to 
see what course the fox would probably 
take. If he turned westward we would 
kill him or run him to ground in the Pig- 
eon-Roost Hills within the hour; while if 
he took to the thick jungle along the creek 
the chase would last indefinitely. 

Straight south went the dogs until nearly 
out of hearing. Then silence for a space; 
and then a sudden burst of distant music 
as the pack swung to the left and bore away 
to the eastward. A half-hour, then another 
turn, and back came the noisy pack, almost 
directly to the starting-point. At the cross- 
ing of the county road we headed them 
and watched the procession pass. Music 
was crowding Reynard, as at the start; 
Spot pottering along a hundred yards in the 
rear ; and the balance of the pack following 
inaclaump. As the last dog passed, Sailor 
was slipped and dashed away with an 
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enthusiasm that soon placed him up with 
the leaders, 

‘* Listen at ’em,’’ chuckled Evans, as we 
plunged along side by side. ‘‘Poor ol’ 
Bright! I’ll bet he’s feelin’ like a treed 
coon in roastin’-ear time.’’ 

We circled the Bright plantation at race- 
horse speed ; crossed the creek and took a 
straightaway spin for a mile or so; then 
back again by a round-about course and 
into a terrible thicket directly back of the 
’squire’s residence. 

I was hung up in a tangle of grape-vines 
and ‘‘tear-blankets”—pulling, hauling, and 
cutting with my knife right and left, while 
every lunge of my horse redoubled my 
diffieulties—when the shrubbery at my 
left was parted as by a thunder-bolt and the 
familiar figure of "Squire Bright, mounted 
on his big roan, swept madly past. 

‘*Whoop!’’ he yelled, his voice ringing 
clear as the notesof a hunting horn. ‘‘Stay 
by him, Music !—Go on, Spot! Hang on, 
every one of ye—the ol’ man’s a-comin’!’’ 

Echoing the yell and recklessly plunging 
both spurs in my horse’s flanks, I gripped 
the saddle and hung on with my eyes shut, 
while bushes, vines and low-hanging boughs 
clutched at my limbs and tore their way 
through my tattered clothing. It was 
murder, almost; but my blood was up; 
and when the next fence was reached the 
trio of huntsmen took the leap together. 

**Reckon it’s a farewell race, ’squire,”’ 
suggested Evans, with a side-look of pity. 
‘*Hope we kin kill—bein’ as it’s your last 
a: | 

‘Last nuthin’,’’ shouted the bridegroom 
of a day, urging his horse with whip and 
steel. ‘‘Marryin’ is all well enufi—a 
woman’s powerful handy when it comes to 
cookin’— But when it comes to fox-huntin’ 
or not fox-huntin’——”’ Here the ’squire’s 
emotion choked his utterance until he 
cleared his throat with another yell worthy 
of a steam whistle. 

The common termination of all successful 
fox hunts was reached at last. We killed 
the fox after a run of five hours, and it so 
chanced that the quarry in doubling about 
was nipped fairly in the midst of the pack. 
Evans privately informed me that ‘‘Sailor 
led the hull pack clean through ;”’ but the 
’squire asserted that Buck was entitled to 
the honors of the race, and we refrained 
from argument. ‘Squire Bright carried 
home the brush, and we parted company 
at his gate with a silent hand-shake expres- 
sive of the sympathy that we did not care to 
speak. 

Helena, Ark. 

Sound Official Advice, 

A matter-of-fact postmaster in a small 
town in Arkansas recently wrote to the 
postoffice department stating that one of the 
citizens had entered the office armed with a 
Winchester rifle and had pointed it at the 
postmaster in a ‘threatening manner. He 
closed his telegram with the words: ‘‘Send 
instructions.” Colonel Whitfield, the first 
assistant, replied tersely: ‘‘ Johnny, get 
your gun.’’ 





SPORT ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 

T was once my good fortune to enjoy 

some duck-shooting in Southern New 

Mexico. In fact, lenjoyed certain phases 
of the sport as much as any shooting that 
ever fell to my lot. Every thing com- 
bined to make it delightful—the weather, 
the abundance of birds and the novelty of 
my surroundings. But to begin at the 
beginning. | 

My headquarters was a ranch situated 
close to the Rio Grande, in the Mesilla 
Valley between El Paso, Tex., and Las 
Cruces, N. M. The time was late fall 
when the fierce summer heats had burned 
themselves out, and each day was a marvel 
as a display of fine weather—neither too 
warm nor too cold, but simply perfect. A 
great flood some months before had sent 
the river’s waters broadcast over the bot- 
tom lands of the valley, and now, the 
erratic stream having retired again to its 
accustomed channel, there were left here 
and there pools of water which made de- 
lightful retreats and feeding places for 
countless wild ducks. . 

There were a great many varieties of 
ducks that came to test the food lying in 
readiness for them in those small pools, but 
as the hungry birds restricted indulgence 
of their appetites entirely to tender and 
succulent grasses their flesh was in all 
eases delicious, and many were the gas- 
tronomic triumphs which I achieved in the 
kitchen, after enjoying the pleasures of a 
successful shooting excursion. Those ex- 
cursions, by the way, were nearly always 
successful. When I felt as though a little 
shotgun exercise would be just, the thing 
for me, or if a few fat ducks were needed 
for the larder, I’d take my gun and wan- 
der forth. There were ponds quite near at 
hand where birds were sure to be found, 
and, if there were haste in the case, I bent 
my steps toward one of those, confident of 
returning shortly, laden with spoil. If 
mere recreation were my object, I used to 
wander away to pillage more remote 
preserves. 

O, the joy of those rambles! Free-from 
anxiety, knowing that game was abundant, 
and careless, any way, of the result of my 
quest ; under a sky of cloudless blue and 
breathing an atmosphere so radiant with 
sunshine as to make me rejoice for having 
the mere privilege of living—what prince, 
what Croesus, could know a happier minute 
of life for all his power or wealth? So en- 
thusiastic an expression may sound farcical 
to some, but no one that has never enjoyed 
a spell of such weather as prevails in New 
Mexico and Colorado in the fall can imagine 
what that weather is like. Words can not 
describe the sensations it gives life to. It 
must be felt to be appreciated. The coun- 
try round about was peace itself. Indeed, 
the only signs of life were an occasional 
thin column of smoke rising lazily from 
some Mexican’s jacal, or a herd of sleek 








cattle moving slowly through the brush in 
search of food. Quail, too, darted from my 
path and disappeared in the mesquite 
bushes, and ducks now and then jumped 
with noisy flapping of wings from places of 
concealment beneath the rushes ; but often- 
times I let them go rather than disturb the 
golden silence by pulling trigger. It is 
well, at times, to enrich your mind by 
contemplation of Nature’s fair exhibits and 
mar them not by show of human lust. 

Men must eat, however, and ducks were 
given them for food. One kind of shooting 
which delighted my heart was found along 
the acequias. Acequia is Spanish for ditch. 
As the banks of the acequias were covered 
with a rank vegetable growth, ducks could 
rest quietly on the sluggish stream flowing 
between, secure from the observation of 
passers-by who were not on shooting bent ; 
but as the sportsman drew near, peering 
keenly through the leafy screen, the ducks 
grew uneasy and finally took wing. They 
had to rise perpendicularly a matter of ten 
feet or so before clearing the rushes, and 
then, as they settled themselves for hori- 
zontal flight, came the enemy’s opportu- 
nity. The shot thus offered was in almost 
all cases as pretty as any one could reason- 
ably hope for, and, though it was not al- 
ways easy, it seemed a crime to miss, and 
I rarely did. I never found large flocks 
on the acequias, but out of even small 
bunches I often dropped two, and some- 
times three, birds. At times the rushes 
shut the birds out so quickly that I got 
none. 

As I said above, these ducks were all of 
fine flavor, no matter whether mallard, 
widgeon or whatever kind ; but late in the 
season many of them lost their toothsome- 
ness and became tough and fishy. This is 
doubtlesss to be attributed to the growing 
searcity of vegetable food, thus obliging 
the ducks to feed on small fish which had 
been imprisoned in the pools left by the 
receding flood. I well remember one of 
these pools when evaporation had reduced. 
its area to about a quarter of an acre. The 
water was thick and foul but swarming 
with small fish and snakes. Ducks came 
to feed upon the fish, but it was no pleasure ~ 
to kill them then, because the scene was 
loathsome in the extreme, and no one 
would have cared to eat birds killed amid 
such surroundin 

Quail thrive in the Mesilla Valley, bui 
it is difficult to hunt them with dogs be- 
cause they take refuge in the mesquite 
brush, and no dog will try more than once 
to penetrate that. Its covered with cruel 
thorns. The quail know when they are 
best off and rarely take wing. They 
assemble in very large flocks—fifty or more 
birds being often seen together. The Mex- 
icans catch them in nets and thus wipe en- 
tire coveys out of existence. 

Doves offer some pretty shooting, and it 
is no sin to kill them at harvest time. 
They are then gorged on wheat and literal- 
ly as ‘‘fat as butter.” A few seconds’ 
work will strip off the feathers and clean 
the birds; then lay them, split open, on a 
broiler and hold over a bed of hot coals. 
Don’t burn the birds—just cook them the 
‘least taste in life,’’ and, shades of Lucul- 
lus! what a bonne bouche you will have. I 
have eaten many a delicate morsel of bird- 
meat, but none was ever more delicious 
than one of those doves—just fat enough 
and cooked to precisely the right degree. 


RAMON RANCHERO. 
La Union, N. M. : 
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the sports- 

wa man for the 
pursuit of this 

a royal bird. In a 

Pha. majority of the 


States September also witnesses the re- 
moval of a restraining clause in the law, 
and in those districts where the birds are 
outnumbered by law-abiding hunters, the 
opening days offer not only full covies, but 
about all the shooting there will be for a 
year to come. With these days near at 
hand, the sportsman enjoys a flood of recol- 
lections and a quickening of the heart as he 
looks fondly at the shining tubes in the cor- 
ner of his study, and thinks that ere long 
they shall respond to the sharp whir-r-r of 
the grouse. If very enthusiastic, he will 
pick up the gun, make an imaginary dou- 
ble on his eyes in the mirror, and then 
drift off into an enumeration of the de- 
lights and advantages of an early outing. 
“But unenvied your joys while the richest you 
miss, 
And before you no brighter life lies; 
Who would part with his cares for enjoyment 
like this, 
When the tears that embitter the pure spirits’ 
bliss 
May be pearls in the crown of the skies.” 
Who, indeed, among the experienced and 
ambitious would not willingly exchange all 
the sylvan intoxicants that could be crowd- 
ed into a warm September day for an eight- 
hour tramp in November—that longed-for 
time of the year when the skies are ‘‘ashen 
and sober,” the trees leafless and the wood- 
lands sodden from recent rain or snow? 
The view is then comparatively unob- 
structed ; the birds are strong of wing; we 
walk to keep warm and the cool-air tonic 
keeps us ever alert for that incomparable 
wing-note so often springing into existence 
at our very feet. The gratification of out- 
generaling full-fledged birds is also ours. 
We cover more ground with less effort, and 
the birds may be killed at a respectable 
distance. Personally, my admiration is 
strong for the scenes which we know only 
in September ; but when I-wish to make a 
respectable bag on grouse I go later in the 
season, where the ‘‘first-day hunters’’ are 
unknown. So much for preliminaries. 
The day of which I speak was not so very 
long ago. At least, cities have not sprung 
up and fallen since Albert thrust his head 
through the half-opened door and said, in- 
quiringly,’ “‘It’sa go, I suppose ?’’ and then, 
in response to an affirmative nod, brusque- 
ly withdrew. 





Written for Sports AFIELD. 


Albert is my grouse-shooting comrade. 
We do not agree on all subjects ; but so 
thoroughly are we a unit on this that the 
brief query, coupled with the fact that we 
always started by the morning train on the 
same Monday in November, for the sume 
place and for the same number of days, 
meant more than a stranger to our habits 
might suppose. It is true that we had once 
since our last trip briefly referred to another 
in contemplation ; but, without the semi- 
annual reminder, I think the expressive in- 
quiry would have resulted in both appear- 
ing at the depot at a certain hour on a cer- 
tain day, dressed in woolen or corduroy, 
and each in charge of an eight-pound 12- 
gauge gun, 200 cartridges in a strong hand- 
bag and a setter dog. Any one examining 
the guns closely would also have noted on 
these occasions that they were by first-class 
makers, of medium grade with barrels of 
laminated steel; and, could the observer, 
by intuition or hocus-pocus, have read the 
targets laid away in the drawers of our 
gun-cases at home, it would have appeared 
that the patterns were, as nearly as possi- 
ble, identical—each, from the right barrel, 
showing the work of 230 No. 8 pellets, 
and its consort a hundred higher. A strange 
unanimity would also have been noticed in 
the contents of each bag of paper shells, 
125 of which would contain respectively 
three drams of wood powder, a cardboard 
wad, two black-edge wads, 1} ounce No. 
8 shot, and a cardboard wad kept in 
place by a tight crimp; the remain- 
der holding 3} drams of FFG high-grade 
black powder, wadded like the others, 
and 14 ounce No. 6, duly wadded and 
crimped. Besides a jointed rod, two pairs 
of stockings, light buckskin gloves, two 
handkerchiefs, fifty cigars, a half-pint flask 
(for coffee), and cloth for cleaning guns to 


’ be found in each bag; mine would be cer- 


tain to contain, in addition, a combination 
screw-driver, a bottle of sperm oil, ascratch 
brush, a box of water-proof blacking and a 
few trinkets for the children of our host— 
Albert, having escaped the entanglements 
of matrimony, allowing me to monopolize 
this matter of propitiating the juveniles. 
Meeting at the depot, true to appoint- 
ment, we alighted at the end of our jour- 
ney in a fitting mood to greet our host and 
all the children in his district—finding our- 
selves at the little town of St. Charles, bar- 
gaining with a liveryman for something 
with which to complete our journey ; the 
reason for this unusual manceuvre being 
that our ever-generous host had mistaken 
the day of the week and, at the moment of 
our greatest perplexity, was calmly seated 
by the kitchen stove preparing mince-meat 





and husking-pegs, and doing other things 
best known to thrifty farmers. 

We had first been attracted to this part 
of the Wolverine State by a newspaper par- 
agraph to the effect that one Andy Kansig 
had just sold alarge quantity of blackberry 
wine and brandy—the result of a new in- 
dustry in that locality. 

‘“That’s the place for us,” said Albert, 
jumping from his chair so suddenly that I 


_ believed him the victim of a practical joke. 


Then in a lower tone, as he thought of the 
ambiguity of his speech, he added: ‘‘ Not 
on account of the brandy but the grouse 
shooting. You know there must be plenty 
of birds where there are so many black- 
berries.’ 

Of course there must be, and without 
more ado we had packed our traps and 
started; and, finding everything to our 
taste, had repeated the starting for six con- 
secutive years with a delight that held pace 
with the increase of the discouraging tone 
in reports from many over-hunted and 
better-known districts. And so it came 
about that just as the shadows were grow- 
ing indistinct before the coming night we 
drove through Farmer Smith’s gate for the 
seventh time on our annual pilgrimage to 
the shrine of umbellus. 

The. country over which we were to hunt 
was generally flat and covered with a heavy 
deciduous growth. Here and there were 
patches of low second growth, rich in bird- 
life essentials, with frequent low pine ridges 
from which the more valuable timber had 
long ago been marketed. Now, dense 
clumps of blackberry crowned these eleva- 
tions and gave to the feathered denizens a 
retreat almost impregnable. Thanks tothe 
berry-pickers, however, there were many 
paths through the brambles where a care- 
fal dog could travel with comparative com- 
fort; though, by having tried dogs of all 
kinds and conditions, we had found that 
the most courageous needed urging at the 
close of the third day. Only thick-coated 
dogs of great endurance could stand such 
work, and these we happily possessed in 
Don and Jack—two Irish setters of unequal 
birth. 

The practical Albert did not demand cen- 
turies of untarnished lineage in a dog, but 
he was the unhappiest of mortals when 
hunting with one lacking in either nose, 
obedience or endurance. True to the sen- 
timent of ‘millions for defense” he did 
not mind paying well for these qualifica- 
tions, but not one cent for pedigree. I 
don’t think he was prejudiced in the mat- 
ter, for he had openly avowed that a dog 
with a pedigree was just as good as any 
other as long as he behaved himself, and of 
course a man with such ideas of justice 
would not object to having a little pedigree 
thrown in at a nominal cost. At any rate 


our canine companions came up to his stand- 
ard, being keen of scent, cautious, steady, 
kind, strong and obedient; and although 
only one could boast of illustrious ancestors, 
we observed the golden rule in their treat- 
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ment and hunted them alternately. When 
we first adopted these tactics there was al- 
ways @ grievous morning lament from the 
stay-at-home: at a later period, a mute but 
touching appeal from the ever-bright eyes. 
Now, even that stage has disappeared be- 
fore continued impartiality, and, as we go 


-to the barn on this crisp November morn- 


ing for our day-pilot, there is only a wriggle 
of ecstasy from the elect and a groan of dis- 
appointment from the unfortunate, as he 
again resigns himself to his bed. 

The course to-day is northwest. We 
know well the ground and feel that we 
could give 20 per cent. to our equals in 
every other respect and then beatthem. It 
does not pay to begin hunting at daylight 
on very cold mornings, as the ruffed grouse 
is an aristocrat and likes to have his slip- 
pers warmed. Nevertheless, we always get 
up early to be prepared for the mild morn- 
ings, when the birds are early astir, and on 
this occasion have broken our rule by an 
hour—hoping that our unrestrained eager- 
ness may find solace in coveys found through 
a thorough knowledge of the district to be 
traversed. As we trudge along towards the 
woods we see the vapor ascending from a 
depression nearly two miles away where 
nestles a little lake that we hope to reach 
by a circuitous route in time for our lunch- 
eon of dried venison, biscuits and cold cof- 
fee. With the old dog in the foreground 
we think it a pretty scene and wish for the 
touch of Bierstadt or Church to perpetuate 
it. 

The first thicket proves barren ; then, as 
we are nearing a level spot well studded 
with thornapple clumps and brush-heaps, 
Don is seen to be making game. 

“A point, by the powers!’’ exclaims 
Albert. ‘There is old Obscurity at it 
again,’’ and we nudge the bits of steel on 
the grips and begin skirmishing for posi- 
tions. 

It is all over in a minute. Three birds 
burst from the thick cover into fairly open 
ground ; there are three reports, two dead 
grouse and each hunter congratulates him- 
self mentally and his companion orally. 

It is usually policy to follow even a sin- 
gle bird ; but we always prospect the first 
day or two—thus informing ourselves as to 
the bunching of the birds; for it is a fact 
that some prolific feeding-grounds will be 
found almost deserted in the fall, while the 
hatch of others will be augmented by nu- 
merous visitors. The course decided upon 
is therefore followed, and within a hundred 
yards Don straightens himself again. Ad- 
vantageous positions are sought; there is a 
commanding ‘‘Goon,” andacovey of eight 
rises into the air. For the four shots which 
follow Don is rewarded with only two 
birds, and, although the dog seems con- 
tented, the congratulationsare not so hearty 
as before. Point number three is made in 
a blackberry patch and Albert centers the 
first bird before it has gone ten feet. Two 
more spring up at the report, one of which 
Albert wings, while the other goes over my 





head like a sky-rocket. I turn quickly, 


hold just under, and through the clouded - 


atmosphere see a revolving bunch of feath- 
ers going earthward. I donot need Albert’s 
hearty approval, for I am thoroughly happy. 
After such a shot I could miss repeatedly 
and still ‘‘ feel good” at night. 

And this reminds me that Albert thinks 
we are good shots; but, as an honest 
recorder, I must state that on two 
evenings an inventory of shells showed 
four to have been used for each bird in 
hand. The shooting which immediately 
followed was of about this order, for out 
of two coveys flushed in a tamarack swamp 
we got but two in six shots. 

As we approach the old cabin where we 
are to lunch, Don makes a fine point among 
some beech leaves in very open woods. 
When ordered on, he takes one step and 
stands firm again and finally he refuses to 
move. We are non-plussed upon kicking 
around in his front and finding nothing, 
and after moving nearly every leaf within 
fifty yards conclude he has been ‘‘ hoodoed.” 
At last we examine more carefully a tall 
stump in his front, and in a cavity that ex- 
tends to the bottom and has but one outlet 
at the top we see a coon, or rather a bunch 
of hair that proves to be one. A smart 
poking with a stick shows him to be alive, 
and, as he does not resent our ill manners, 
we drop a slip-noose over his head and haul 
him out. His good nature is accounted for 
by finding a strap around his neck, and we 
have the pleasure of restoring to our hosta 
pet that had escaped the year before. 

In the mouldering log shanty, where we 
dispose of luncheon, there is still evidence 
of a sanguinary encounter and hasty flight 
of a year ago. Four young fellows had 
driven in here to camp and fish. Farmer 
Smith was returning from a school meeting 
one night when he heard three shots at 
close intervals in the direction of the new 
camp, followed by the rumbling of a bound- 
ing wagon half an hour later as the young 
men fled towards civilization. It was 2 
mystery which he failed to unravei the next 
day. In the deserted cabin he found a 
stocking soaked with blood and several 
things that would have been removed by a 
sober and deliberate party. Next day he 
drove ten miles to report the matter to an 
officer. Through the agency of the village 
doctor a flood of light was finally thrown 
upon the dark affair. A®sculapius had re- 
cently dressed the foot of a young man, 
who, while lying in bed, had attempted to 
discourage an impertinent skunk by means 
of a modern revolver. In the obscure light 
he had mistaken his big toe for either the 
front sight or the badly-scared ‘‘ varmint,’’ 
and had deliberately punctured it. 

As we linger over our cigars, and the mind 
dwells upon the pleasant companionship, I 
recall my first ‘‘ grouse-shooting-partner- 
ship.’”’ It is not always pleasant to recall, 
and this being the old, vld story, it may 
not be interesting ; but it has a moral that 
so impressed me at the time that I have 





objected to partnerships ever since. The 
moral (Don’t divide when you think you 
can take it all) is therefore my excuse. 

At that period in history when a certain 
11-year-old, timid country boy had been en- 
trusted with the handling of a ten-pound 
double-barrel, muzzle-loading shotgun, the 
quiet of his neighborhood was broken by 
the advent of a young man from Chicago 
who came forasix-months’stay. His name 
was not Dennis ; but we will call him that 
because that was the other fellow’s name. 
Dennis wore good clothes, had an overflow 
of gall, fingered a luxuriant mustache, was 
a favorite with marriageable girls, and had 
brought along a single barrel shotgun for 
pastime. How one of his make-up could 
find pleasure in tramping the woods witha 
shotgun is quite beyond ordinary compre- 
hension ; nevertheless, he so tramped on 
several occasions and in company with the 
aforesaid country youth. The delightful 
intercourse was broken finally by a hunt in 
which Dennis had proposed to goin ‘‘snucks” 
—the reason thereof being that his gun ham- 
mer would not stay cocked on that particu- 
lar day. Here was a chance to heap coals 
of fire on Dennis’ nicely-poised caput ; there 
might never again be an opportunity to put 
him under obligations. Certainly, the coun- 
try boy would go in ‘‘snucks” with pleas- 
ure. 

The first four miles of the hunt were un- 
eventful. After dining witha relative, Den- 
nis found it necessary to go upon an errand 
at a neighbor’s, half-a-mile farther away. 
The route would be through woods in which 
he had never found game, and, if tired, the 
unsophisticated youth could leave his heavy 
gun until his return; the maimed single 
barrel, although a useless encumberance, 
would be taken. Scarcely had the woods 
been entered when the general-utility dog 
put up an exceptionally large covey of 
grouse which took refuge in the trees. A 
rest was taken beside a tree, the hammer 
raised and released with the thumb and 
the work of destruction begun. The gun- 
less boy hurried back for his gun, unpleas- 
antly conscious of having made a mistake 
and of a prolonged and regular fusilade in 
the barren woods. When he returned there 
were eleven grouse on the ground and one 
still awaiting the pleasure of the invincible 
thumb-action, whose owner politely re- 
quested a momentary delay that he might 
finish the good work personally. The boy 
hesitated, then raised his gun and fired. As 
the grouse was falling (ithad nearly reached 
the ground) the report of the thumb-acting 
destroyer was again heard, and Dennis 
stepped forward and claimed and pocketed 
the bird with a grace that was irresistible. 
The country boy still remembers that the 
‘*snucks” agreement was not fulfilled and 
that he felt wounded to the core, when, rich 
in experience, he parted from his overloaded 
companion. 

“Oh, shrewd are the ways of town and city, 

Cunning in commerce and worldly Pr 

But we have lived long enough in the 
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past and will resume our day’s sport. Al- 
though the wind is not favorable in the af- 
ternoon, the ‘‘coon dog’”’ has a wonderful 
faculty of getting to leeward of every place 
likely to hold the birds we seek. More- 
over, he has found that a lively tail-action 
in blackberry brush is both painful and un- 
profitable, and by hunting for several suc- 
cessive years on the same ground he has so 
closely gauged the ways of the birds that 
he knows to a yard the point from which to 
make his stand. In fact he is perfect in a 
locality where the birds have just the pro- 
per education to give the sportsman the 
highest sport—excessive hunting making 
them too easily alarmed and complete se- 
clusion so stupid that a majority seek trees 
while solving the cause of disturbance. 

Half-an-hour after lunch a covey of eight 
was located in a blackberry thicket. They 
flushed singly, and in twos and threes, and 
presented fine shots—Albert scoring a goose 
egg on the first rise and I a kill ; then each 
scored goose eggs and a moment later a dead 
bird each. Don proudly retrieved and while 
so engaged pointed a single bird which I 
missed with both barrels. Soon after this, 
being near the home of one of Albert’s ad- 
mirers, my urbane comrade was seized with 
an unquenchable desire for a glass of milk. 
While praising the quality of the second 
glass the invincible Young America of the 
family explained that there were ‘‘ lots of 
’em’’ down in the brush lot, whereupon 
Albert graciously offered to kill one for his 
supper if he would reveal the exact spot. 
But one bird was found and that alighted 
in an open field after receiving a salute of 
two guns. Albert went forward to pick or 
scare it up and after a search of afew min- 
utes flushed it. Its flight was so low and 
straight toward me that neither dare shoot, 
and, after dodging me, some large trees in- 
tervened and saved a further waste of am- 
munition. The thought that ‘‘She with 
eyes of heaven’s own blue’”’ had witnessed 
such a performance, annoyed Albert and he 
said it would be cruel to let a wounded 
bird escape. We would follow and kick it 
to death. At the suggestion of the boy, how- 
ever, we followed the edge of a small swamp 
to a wild-grape thicket where there were 
said to be ‘‘ dead loads of ’em.’”’ This time 
he was right, and when we left the spot the 
boy was hurrying in the opposite direction 
with two grouse in each hand. 

Just as evening was coming on, and while 
the dog, rejuvenated by the cooler air and 
scent of moving birds, was traveling with 
the sprightliness peculiar to the hour, still 
another delegation was unearthed and sa- 
lated and followed until five of the original 
company added weight to our already heavy 
loads. 

Theshooting on the four following days was 
Similar to that already described and will 
not be detailed here. The days were pleas- 
ant and the programme was rigidly adhered 
to. There was always an early breakfast 
of substantials and good coffee, an all-day’s 
tramp with lunch at noon, a hearty greet- 
ing and supper at six (followed by cigars), 
and Pedro or cribbage till 9 o’clock—when 
Albert was present. 

Now that others will reply to the even- 
ing greeting of, ‘‘ Well, boys, what luck to- 
day ?’’ I will say that we averaged thirteen 
birds a day. Farmer Smith is still there 


and would welcome a few sportsmen con- 
tent with plain fare, a moderate chargeand 
good shooting. He will treat you well and 
that with seven birds per day ought to sat- 


isfy you. 








GALLINAGO DELICATA. 


(Lines to a Wilson Snipe.) 





BY 8S. D. BARNES. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
puree, linger yet a moment, 
E’en thy presence cheers my heart. 
Nature's fairest scenes surround thee, 
Why so eager to depart? 
Safely hid in grassy covert ; 
Bashfully thy charms concealed ; 
Harken, whilst I chant thy praises, 
Fairest dweller of the field! 


Stay thee, coy one, or, if flitting, 

Hasten not thy wandering flight. 
Dear to me each golden moment 

Whilst thou lingerest in sight. 
Dearest— - 

Fly, then, if you want to, 
I can fetch you, now, first swipe! 

“ Scaipe hdd 

“ Whang!—Bang!—” 
There—missed another ! 
Blame it, can’t I kill a snipe? 
Houston, Texas. 
- > 


THE COLORADO LIZARD. 





BY DAN DE FOE. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
HILE a fight to the death between 

\ \ two Colorado lizards may be of 

frequent occurrence, it is a spec- 
tacle rarely witnessed, I think, by human 
observers. I have been among the moun- 
tains for more than eighteen years, and 
yesterday was the first time I was ever a 
witness to this novel duello. 

To us this little saurian is a familiar ob- 
ject, but your many readers in other States 
will want to know something about his ap- 
pearance and habits. He is a very active, 
half-mottled, half-striped, brown-red speci- 
men of the lacertilia ; six inches in length ; 
insectivorous ; club tongue, very extensible ; 
scales above and beneath eyelids; tail long 
and slender, but not prehensile; jaws ser- 
rated ; belly white. A harmless creature, 
and closely allied to the scaloporous undula- 
tus of the Middle States. 

At first sight, this little reptile will ap- 
pear repulsive, as does all his species ; but 
he is so timid, so ready to dart out of your 
way, so seemingly anxious to avoid giving 
you any annoyance, that you first tolerate, 
and afterwards rather like him. He hasa 
glide that is as swift as a flash of light. At 
your approach he will scurry to the top of 
the nearest log or boulder and, cocking his 
head left and right, he will look at you as 
contentedly and confidingly as if he expect- 





ed you to offer him a dainty morsel of 
something to eat. He never gets under 
your feet, nor in the way of your hand ; nor 
blunders up your trousers’ leg, after the 
manner of a helpless and unlucky snake. 
He always knows you are coming, skips out 
of your way and in every way impresses 
you with his utter harmlessness and good 
will. But, nevertheless, he can fight. Let 
me tell you about it: 

I was going along a mountain trail, intent 
on catching a Denver & Rio Grande train 
at Chacra station, and came upon two of 
those little gladiators while the battle was 
on. They had selected a smooth spot in 
the trail, in the shade of a scrubby oak 
bush, and so fierce was the combat that 
neither of the participants paid the slightest 
attention to my approach. You have seen 
bulldogs fight—and geese, and boars and 
game cocks, maybe? Well, the onsets of 
these two tiny alligators would remind you 
of the tactics employed hy each of the four 
animals named. They ran in a circle—a 
foot in diameter at first. Darting an inch 
or two, each woukd elevate and depress his 
head with a quick clock-like movement; 
then dart an inch or two more and repeat 
the same motion. As they thus traversed 
the circumference of the circle, they grad- 
ually lessened the distance between them, 
watching each other intently, until they 
were only six inches apart. Then they flew — 
fiercely together. Each fastened his jaws 
in the other’s neck and there was a spray 
of tails, legs, bodies, heads ; rolling, tumb- 
ling, flipping, twisting and writhing. Do 
you suppose their holds broke? No. They 
lay prone on their backs, each with his ser- 
rated gums tightly gripping the other’s 
neck, their legs hanging limp, and both 
panting for breath. They rested thus for 
half a minute, when their struggles were 
renewed, temporarily, with even more sav- 
age ferocity. Then they regained their feet, 
and being too much exhausted for more 
vigorous efforts, they simply pulled and 
tugged, each at the other, round and round 
the miniature arena. 

Now they separate, as if by mutual con- 
sent, and again they carefully traverse the 
deadly circle. Icannotdescribe the courage, 
the wariness, the defiant and erect bearing 
of the head, the deadly determination dis- 
played by each. There will be a death, 
maybe, but. no surrender. Gradually they 
draw nearer, I hear my train whistle, but 
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let it go—I am too late, anyway ; besides, 
I am going to see this thing out. Secretly, 
I am backing the smaller of the two, but I 
say not a word and in no way interfere. 

Hurrah! The big fellow fails to get a 
hold. My little one has him by the neck; 
and gripping his jaws like a bulldog, he 
simply holds on while the enemy drags him 
about the ring, a heavy and unwelcome 
jJoad. Now they summersault, and whip 
the grass, and struggle like little demons. 
A moment of this and again they separate, 
to circle about, raise and lower their heads 
with that defiant, jerky motion, and renew 
the onslaught with a fierceness that I never 
saw equaled between combatants of any 
size or species. They have no more teeth 
than has a trout of the same size, but the 
exertion is telling on both. My champion, 
at the end of half an hour, is especially dis- 
tressed. He fights gamely but is growing 
weak. Occasionally he rallies and returns 
bite for bite; but plainly he is worsted. 
Then the big fellow takes him by the throat 
and shakes him as a terrier would a rat, 
but he does not respond. I drive the vic- 
tor away, but his rage conquers his fear, 
and he returns, only to find a dead adver- 
sary. 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


Wild Geese on the Yampa. 
Editor Sports Afield : 

Wild geese in large numbers hatch along 
the Yampa River and its tributaries ; but, 
except in the early spring and from the 
middle of August until they leave us each 
fall, one would hardly know a goose ever 
visited this country. 

When they first arrive here early in 
March they come in flocks ; but they appear 
to be mated, and separate out in pairs soon 
after alighting. They are very noisy when 
they arrive and keep it up continually day 
and night until about the first of May when 
they become silent and the nests are made. 
From this time on until the middle of 
August it is almost impossible to find an 
old goose, and when found she will be seen 
sneaking off with head down, looking for 
some suitable place to squat and hide. 

About August 15 or 20 the old ganders 
begin to make trips up and down the 
streams, apparently to discover what the 
gosling prospect is—alighting at each grassy 
boudoir where they know there is a mother 
goose and family located. The reception is 
very quiet, but the ganders appear in high 
glee as they take their departure, The 
goslings at this season are full-fledged, ex- 
cept the wing feathers which are not yet 
hard enough to bear their weight ; and it is 
quite a surprise to a novice in the wild- 
goose business to see a big goose run and 
hide himself instead of flying. They are 
easily caught and soon become domesticated. 

It has been doubted that they sometimes 
nest in trees, This practice is not very 
common, but quite true in some instances. 
They do not build the nests themselves, but 
occupy some abandoned osprey’s or hawk's 
nest that proves suitable. 

W. H. Dever. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 








PREP of inte t 
Sird ‘ Or pouthern . 

Prof. H. P. Atwater, the well-known na- 
turalist, sends us, from his home at Rock- 
port, Texas, the following valuable list of 
the water-fowl and game birds that fre- 
quent the Gulf Coast of Texas. Mounted 
specimens of many of the birds mentioned 
are found in Professor Atwater’s collection 
—killed and prepared by himself: 

Wild turkey—WHeleagris Gallopavo Mexi- 
cana. 

Quail (Texan Bob White)—Colinus Vir- 
ginianus Texanus. 

Scaled partridge (blue quail)—Callipepla 
Squamata. 

Whistling swan—Olor Columbianus. 

Trumpeter swan—Olor Buccinator. 

Canada goose—Branta Canadensis. 

White-fronted goose—Anser Albifrons 
Gambeli. 

Brant (snow goose)—Chen Hyperborea. 

Blue goose—Chen Czerulescens. 

Hooded Merganser—Lophodytes Cuculla- 
tus. 

American merganser—WMerganser Ameri- 
canus. 

Mallard—Anas Bochas. 

Black duck—Anas Obscura. 

Gadwall—Anas Strepera. 

Baldpate—Anas Americana. 

Green-winged teal— Anas Carolinensis. 

Blue-winged teal—Anas Discors. 

Shoveller—Spatula Clypeata. 

Pintail (sprigtail)—Dafila Acuta. 

Wood duck—Aiz Sponsa. 

Redhead—Aythya Americana. 

Canvasback—Aythya Valisneria. 

Blue bill (scaup duck)—Aythya Marila 
Nearctica. 

Little blue bill (lesser scaup)—Aythya 
Affinis. 

Butterball (Bufflehead )—Charitonetta Al- 
beola. 

Great blue heron—Ardea Hero dias. 

Great white egret—Ardea Egretta. 

Whooping crane—Grus Americana. 

Sandhill crane—Grus Mexicana. 

King rail—Rallus Elegans. 

Virginia rail—Rallus Virginianus. 

Florida gallinute—Gallinula Galeata. 

Coot—Fulica Americana. 

Wilson’s snipe—Gallinago Delicata. 

Yellow legs (plover)—7botanus Flavipes. 

Greater yellow legs—Totanus Melonolen- 
cas. 
Long bill curlew—Numenius Longirostris. 

Killdeer—gialitis Vocifera. 

Semi-palmated plover—igialitis Semi- 
palmata, 

Oyster catcher—Hezmatopus Palliatus. 

Loon— Urinator Imber. 

American white pelican—Pelecanus Ery- 
throrhynchos. 

Brown pelican—Pelecanus Fuscus. 

Flamingo—Phownicopterus Ruber. 

Professor Atwater adds: ‘‘I would say 
to strangers who visit this part of Texas 
with a view to shooting and hunting, they 
will not be confronted in the whole great 
region I explored with club-house game- 
keeper, or trespass notices, and I can truly 
add, from personal experience, that the 


region may rightly be termed the ‘Sports- 
man’s Paradige,’’’ 








GAME NOTES. 


Mr. W. 8. WEAVER, who has been out with 
the round-up, says that gray wolves are 
swoip Cg calves at a fearful rate. He 
says that all over the range may be seen 
portions of calves that have been partially 
devoured by wolves, while scores of live 
calves have been bitten and tern and 
scratched by said animals. Gray wolves 
are the rustlers that are getting away with 
the calf crop in Converse County, Wyo. 


Mr. RoBERT MCNEELY, a well-known 
miner of Red Cliff, Colo., was lately stroll- 
ing along the road leading to Gold Park 
when he was set upon by a large lynx, and 
only escaped by dint of ten minutes hard 
fighting. McNeely was armed with a three- 
barrelled gun but the animal crowded him 
so closely that for some time he had no op- 
portunity to use it, but opposed his knife 
to the sharp claws and teeth. Finally, 
however, an opening offered, and the battle 
was decided by three quick shots. 


THE bounty law passed by the legisla- 
ture of Texas at its last session has opened 
a new source of wealth to the enterprising 
citizens of that State. A great many hunt- 
ers in the western counties have gone into 
the slaughter of jack-rabbits, giving the 
business their entire time, and, as a result, 
the receipt of scalps at several county seats 
has been so great that the county treasu- 
rers have, in a number of instances, refused 
to cash the warrants. Parties left with 
hundreds of worthless scalps on their hands 
naturally feel incensed at the turn affairs 
have taken, and the outcome will be a legal 
action to prove whether the Lone Star State 
can be forced to make good its promises to 
pay. 

CoL. W. D. Pickett of Mee-tee-tse, Wyo- 
ming, writes as follows: ‘‘ In regard tothe 
statement that the carcasses of thirteen elk 
were recently found floating down Gray 
Bull River and supposed to have been 
drowned during the recent high water, I 
have enquired into the matter and can get no 
confirmation of the report. The elk are 
mostly found on the Upper Gray Bull, just 
above or below its cafion, where in high 
water it is not deep enough to drown them. 
Used as they are to fording and swimming 
mountain torrents it would be a very rare 
case where one was drowned. I think that 
my friend Surveyor-General Richard’s in- 
formant either was not reliable, or else some 
of the ‘‘ boys’? may have been poking fun 
at him. 


Dr. J. M. G. BEARD of Saguache, Colo., 
writes us that bears are quite numerous in 
the mountains about the head of Mill 
Creek. The doctor and his 14-year-old son 
Master John have been for some time try- 
ing to secure a trophy in the way of a bear 
skin and of late this desire has been grati- 
fied. On visiting their traps a few morn- 
ings since, a 600-pound cinnamon was found 
securely fastened by the foreleg, and suc- 
cumbed to three accurately-planted balls. 
A short time afterwards the juvenile bear- 
slayer, going the rounds unaccompanied by 
his father, found a brown bear, but little 
smaller than the first, vainly endeavoring 
to release himself from the trap’s restrain- 
ing jaws. Unable to manage his terrified 
horse, Johnny was compelled to harry 
home for assistance, but not until he had 
disabled the bear by a ball from his little 
Marlin. Returning as soon as possible 
Johnny finished the work so well inaugur- 
ated—planting the leaden pellet fairly in 
Bruin’s forehead, { 
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ALL over the West the interest in trap- 
shooting has never been greater than it 
now is. 











Lovers of hound and horn will be inter- 
ested in the description of an old-time Ark- 
ansas fox-hunt which appears in the present 
issue. 

WITH every desire to enforce the game 
laws of the State, Commissioner Gordon 
Land finds his hands tied by the absence of 
funds for the employment of game wardens 
and their deputies. 


MANY an eye that would pass casually 
over flaws in diamonds or a blotch in an 
artist’s master-piece, will sparkle at the 
glint of a brown feather in the stubble or 
a twinkling fin in the willow’s shade. 


THERE is but one man more to be pitied 
than the duck-hunter who wanders home- 
ward with an empty game-bag and bruised 
shoulder—and that is the fellow who avoid- 
ed a disappointment by staying at home. 


THE City of Denver—its bright, verdant 
lawns and spreading shade-trees gleaming 
against the distant background of dusky 
mountains—is an ever-attractive picture, 
rivalling the most lovely view in the world’s 
vast panorama. 

THD genuine source of the Mississippi has 
just been discovered, nine miles above Lake 
Itaska. As ‘‘Itaska’’ is an abbreviation of 
veritas caput—‘‘the true head’’—we are 
anxious to learn what the new reservoir 
will be christened. 


THE columns of our sporting exchanges 
for the last few weeks have been full of har- 
rowing accidents resulting from the careless 
use of fire-arms. An Adirondack guide is 
mistaken for a deerand killed ; a prominent 
trap-shot closes a loaded gun with the bar- 
rels pointed ata friend, and a funeral follows; 
and there are a half-dozen other incidents 
of late occurrence that should teach the 
careless gunner a never-to-be-forgotten les- 
son. 


Since Mark Twain’s experience with the 
Leaping Frog of Calaveras County, sporting 
annals have never recorded an event of such 
general interest as the late goat-race at 
Houston, Tex., witnessed by over 5,000 
people. There were sixty entries, the mayor 
and prominent officials acted as starters, 
and several hundred dollars changed hands 
on the result. Best time, 300 yards in thirty- 
two seconds in harness, 





AN Illinois paper casually mentions that 
a certain plume hunter recently sold the 
plumes of about nine hundred cranes— 
killed during the months of April, May 
and June. It is a fair supposition that 
a man who would ruthlessly slaughter so 
many birds during their nesting season 
would not hesitate to shoot a brooding 
mallard on her nest, and we advise the 
Illinois game wardens to keep their eyes 
upon him. 


A Jersry City clergyman, recognizing a 
tendency on the part of his congregation to 
go fishing on Sundays, has announced that 
he will hold a special Sunday service at 5 
o’clock a. m. for the benefit of fishermen. 
The plan is likely to meet with much op- 
position, but the progressive preacher doubt- 
less feels that it is better to have a special 
Sunday fishing service than to permit the 
fishermen to pass the day wholly without 
religious instruction. The chances of his 
securing a big audience at 5 o’clock a. m., 
however, are not of the best. The average 
Sunday angler usually takes that hour to 
dig bait. 

Now that the wizard Melbourne has in- 
vented ap economical and reliable method 
of inducing a rain-fall at will, the man- 
agement of the weather will be quite with- 
in the abilities of the most humble citizen. 
Now can the slighted individual who was 
not invited to picnic or fishing excursion 
take sweet revenge upon those who were; 
now trout streams will never be allowed to 
dry up, nor get too clear for fishing; fox- 
hunters ean always have damp mornings 
for their favorite sport, and mosquitoes and 
malaria will establish themselves perman- 
ently in localities where they have hereto- 
fore been unknown. As most kinds of 
game can be still-hunted with best success 
on a dark, drizzly day, no hunter, in the 
future, will be completely equipped with- 
out at least one of ‘‘Professor Blanks’s pat- 
ent cloud-producers’’—either belt or pocket 
size—in his outfit. 


Ir may be, and certainly is, quite a mys- 
tery how fish of almost all well-known va- 
rieties get into the lakes which are nestled 
in the pockets of some of our high moun- 
tains. It is said that perch and pickerel 
eggs may be, and probably are, carried 
thither by the wild ducks, as the eggs of 
these fish are sticky and adhere to almost 
anything with which they come in contact. 
It well known that trout can and do go al- 
most anywhere, however steep the incline, 
where there is enough water to form any 
possible passage way. Bass are much of 
the same nature. These are the most na- 
tural navigators of all the fish family. We 
have seen trout and bass work their way 
over a dam where the the water poured 
over @ planked incline of 25°, the water 
being but three or four inches in depth. 
This, of course, will not account for the 
fact that many lakes, thousands of feet in 
the air, are stocked with perch and bass. 
They get there, but how? Evidently they 





never swam up there, for there is not, nor 
are there any evidences, that there ever 
have been streams leading thereto. Men 
did not carry them there. Did the birds? 
If uot, how did they get there ? 


THE VACATION SEASON. 





Among our busiest men of every profes- 
sion or calling the practice of devoting a 
week or two annually to an outing among 
the mountains, in the forests or on the prai- 
ries, is rapidly growing in favor. With the 
first tinge of yellow or brown in the forest 
leaves—the first suspicion of frost in the 
morning air, or the appearance of migratory 
birds fleeing southward, comes a feeling of 
unrest to sportsmen who cherish memories 
of last season’s hunt, and the fever of antic- 
ipation is only allayed when they can again 
sniff the aroma of camp-coffee and the ap- 
petizing odor of broiling game. 

As we write our western hills are dotted 
with white tents and sparkle nightly with 
the gleam of camp-fires. Rifle-bullets are 
zipping across the mesas, and ricocheting 
from the rocky walls of valley and cafion ; 
the noisy choke-bore awakens the echoes on 
the great prairies stretching from Canada to 
the Gulf, and the swamps and canebrakes 
of the South ring with the music of trailing 
hounds. To the favored participants in the 
sport it is a period of bliss. After the 
dreary monotony of office-work, or the un- 
ceasing bustle of a busy mercantile life, 
what can be more refreshing—more truly 
delectable—than the long, leisurely tramps 
’neath the forest shadows or through the 
pliant vegetation of the prairies ; what lul- 
laby so sweet to the tired brain as the 
wind’s sweep through the mountain pines 
—the ripple and rush of flowing water—the 
chatter of prairie-dogs—the querulous wail- 
ing of prowling coyotes or the owl’s lone- 
some hoot or maniac laugh? 

‘He who has spent an enjoyable season 
afield will return again and bring his dear- 
est friend.’’ Hundreds of men are now ex- 
periencing, for the first time, the joys of 
camp-life and undergoing the attendant 
discomforts. They will grumble at wet feet 
and blistered heels. Briars will scratch 
them and hidden obstructions in their 
pathways cause involuntary tumbles. The 
sun willscorch their necks and hands; rains 
will rust the barrels and swell the stocks of 
their treasured fire-arms; rifles will miss 
fire, shotguns kick, shells stick and dogs 
refuse to point and retrieve. They will not 
kill half the game they hit, hit half they 
shoot at or get shots at half theysee. They 
will grow] because their success in killing 
game is not equal to that of their more 
experienced companions, and will loudly 
asseverate that nothing could induce them 
to come again on such a wretched expedi- 
tion ; yet before the ashes of the camp-fire 
are swept away by the vernal storms, the 
grumblers will have forgotten. their causes 
of complaint in planning the preliminaries 
of another outing. 
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AN INSPIRITING EXERCISE. 

One of those self-styled scientists (whose 
narrow and opaque brain rarely receives 
an impression and can hold but one idea at 
a time) has formulated the statement that 
“* Cycling is a healthful and inspiriting ex- 
ercise that should be more generally par- 
ticipated in by people of sedentary hab- 
its.”” The gentleman is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, but—to use a backwoods phrase—‘‘ he 
is barking on a cold trail.’’ It is too late 
in the day to confer upon cycling the bless- 
ing of hisapprobation. Thousands of hard- 
worked professional or business men can at- 
test to the benefit to be derived from a brisk 
spin of a mile or so, after eight or ten hours 
spent at the desk in intense mental applica- 
tion. There can be no complete rest in our 
waking hours—for our mental or muscular 
powers are always alert and active ; but the 
person whose occupation necessitates fatig- 
uing brain-work will find rest and recreation 
in any moderate physical exertion, if it is 
nothing more than driving nails or chopping 
wood. 

But there is a subtle charm about cycling 
that wins upon us. At the first ineffectual 
efforts to balance ourselves on the wavering, 
unmanageable wheel, our pride is aroused, 
and we nerve ourselves to the struggle, re- 
solved to bring the iron steed to ultimate 
obedience. Then, day by day, we note with 
pride the improvement in our style (?) of 
riding and an increased confidence in our 
individual abilities as budding wheelmen. 
We begin to make short spurts on the 
smoothest stretches of roadway, and reck- 
lessly dash over rough crossings and turn 
sharp corners—just to see if we can, you 
know. We run short races with milk- 
wagons and other'vehicles not noted for the 
rapidity of their progress. We rattle our 
bells and blow our whistles, and take the 
middle of the road on all occasions. 

All this time we are getting the best of 
exercise. Our muscles are hardening, there 
is a better color in our faces, a better grip in 
our hands. Weare not so short-winded as 
formerly, and we pumpalongover the rough- 
est ground without any particular discom- 
fort. In pursuit of recreation we chase the 
mountain zephyrs down the noisy streets, or 
breast the chilly blast that roughens our lips 
and tans our cheeks with the glow of health. 

Verily, is cycling a ‘‘ healthful and in- 
spiriting exercise.’? We have been expect- 
ing fora long time that some one would 
make this discovery, and, now that the 
murder is out, we gladly accord the discov- 
erer all the credit that he deserves. 





NINETY-FIVE out of evety hundred 
sportsmen, if suddenly gifted with the ar- 
tistic skill of a Landseer or Bierstadt, would 
block out their first landscape with a back- 
ground of ruddy-tinted autumnal foliage, 
and a strong-limbed glossy-haired pointer 
or setter telegraphing to his attentive mas- 
ter the precise whereabouts of a hidden 


covey. 





WITH a growing scarcity of game-birds 
in some of the Eastern States one can note 
an increase in the number of beagle kennels 
and a corresponding addition to the ranks 
of those who are ardent admirers of this 
staunch and active little canine ‘‘rustler.” 
It is natural for restless humanity to seek 
recreation in the pursuit of game, It is the 
out-cropping of the old destructive instinct 
that dates back to the time of Cain, and 
that won for Nimrod his notoriety as an all- 
around hunter. As long as there is anything 
left to pepper with fine shot, or harry with 
dogs, sportsmen will never turn their backs 
on the field, altogether; for the excitement 
and rivalry of target-shooting grows weari- 
some from lack of variety in scene and in- 
cident. The time will probably come when 
sportsmen will have but little need for 
canine hunting companions—simply be- 
cause there will be nothing left to hunt. A 
few packs of fox hounds will be kept for 
drag-hunts ; greyhounds, for chasing weak- 
limbed hares nurtured within the confined 
limits of some park ; water-spaniels, to re- 
trieve an occasional duck that flutters its 
lonely course along our sea-shore or streams. 
Pointers and setters—the treasured and 
competent co-adjutors of nineteenth-century 
gunners—will find, a hundred years hence, 
but small opportunity to display their in- 
herent talents that have been fostered and 
improved upon by centuries of judicious 
training. To the ordinary gunner, who 
must seek his sport on the scanty bit of 
‘commons,’ the beagle’s untiring zeal in 
working up every bit of thicket and follow- 
ing up the faintest of trails will then be of 
inestimable value. Even now, though a 
remnant of game still remains in most 
sections, the slow-paced but sure-scented 
‘*miniature foxhound”’ is winning his way 
rapidly tothe fore. In his admirable article 
on the beagle in the ‘‘American Book of the 
Dog,” Herman F. Schellhass says : ‘‘ So pro- 
lific is the natural game of this hound—the 
rabbit and hare—that even in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the largest cities one can 
usually find enough of it to furnish a joyous 
day’s sport afield.” 


MATCHES with military rifles are just 
now the order of theday. Teams from the 


- military organizations of the Eastern States 


are continually competing for supremacy, 
and the natural result isa marked improve- 
ment in the scores made. Public interest 
in such contests is kept up by the frequent 
occurrence of events like the late Creedmoor 
meet, the annual shoot of the Dominion 
Rifle Association at Ottawa, Ont., and the 
practice shoots of the United States Army. 
Late developments have established the fact 
that it is possible to make clean scores with 
the clumsy, hard-kicking military arm, 
though handicapped by open sights and a 
nine-pound pull; but the average marks- 
man—if left the freedom of choice—will elect 
to perforate his target with a smaller pellet 
than the Government 45-70. Nearly every 
city and town has its rifle club, and the gen- 





eral drift of sentiment is toward the adop- 
of the smallest available caliber, and a con- 
sequent reduction in range. A great deal 
of interest is being taken by riflemen in the 
new 25-caliber cartridge, which seems to be 
especially adapted to target practice. With 
this cartridge Mr. Charles D. Lothrop of 
Syracuse, N. Y., broke the record of the 
world by scoring 99 out of a possible 100 
points, at the 200-yard range, off-hand. In 
other words, Mr. Lothrop placed nine out 
of ten ballets in the inver ring of the bulls- 
eye—a circle just 3 36-100 inches in diame- 
ter. The fact that the lucky marksman had 
previously averaged barely sixty points to 
the score, was extensively commented on 
by riflemen who envied him his success ; 
but nothing can change the fact that it was 
a signal triumph for the little 25-caliber. 


CORRESPONDENTS of sporting journals 
are trying to decide how many tracks the 
ordinary rabbit makes, and whether the 
fore or hind-feet are first and foremost in 
striking terra firma aftera jump. Colorado 
sportsmen are silent on this point. It is 
commonly understood, however, that our 
jack-rabbit will, when excited, make about 
six tracks to the mile, and that his feet are 
lifted so quickly that no one can tell where 
the breaks in his bird-like flight occur. 


THERE has been some attempt of late to 
introduce and acclimate foreign game-birds 
in America, with a view to their propaga- 
tion by shooting clubs. This is a laudable 
work ; but the money and time expended 
would, if differently applied, materially,aid 
in protecting our native game—thus insur- 
ing to sportsmen some appreciable benefit. 
With proper care, and legal protection duly 
enforced, the stock of American game-birds 
wlil never become entirely extinct. 


Deputy Fish and Game Warden H. M. 
Kemble, while on a recent trip to Taylor 
River, discovered and gave chase to some 
parties who were evidently catching. trout 
for the market. Several hundred live trout 
were found penned in a little pool near the 
river, also several pounds of freshly-salted 
fish concealed in a box among the willows. 
The law-breakers escaped. 





Merely A Conjecture. 

Editor Sports Afield : 

I saw in the last London Shooting Times 
a letter from Captain Ogle, who tells of 
killing a swan with a thirty-inch, cylinder 
bored twelve- gauge—putting two pellets out 
of a total twelve through the bird’s head 
at 160 yards. This reminds me that I have 
not heard from your old and valued corres- 
pondent ‘“‘Almo” for a long time. Where 
is he? Is it possible that he is in Europe, 
sailing under a nom? Or has he loaned 
Captain Ogle his gun and given up hunting, 
altogether? Any light that you can throw 
on the mystery will be very thankfully re- 
ceived by : MERWYN. 

Clarendon, Tex. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a 


pure serenity of mind.’”’-—WasHIneTON IRvING. 





CARMEN AUTUMNALE. 





BY SHOSHONE. 
Written for Sports AFrrEeLp 
I. 
HISTLE-DOWN amid the rowen, 
Crimson leaves tossed by the breeze, 
Gentile ripples on the water, 
Softest songs among the trees. 
Nearer is the blue of heaven; 
Farther are the hazy hills; 
Nature dreameth, and her blessing 
Every peaceful spirit fills. 
Hail to the golden corn! 
Hail to the ruddy vine! 
Hajl to the harvest moon; 
For Autumn comes—the divine! 
1. 
Hear the piping of the plover 
In the stubble of the wheat. 
Hear the drumming of the partridge 
On his rustic, moss-grown seat. 
Hear the crackling of the branches 
As the proud stag comes in sight. 
Hear the clamor from the marshes 
Where the ducks rest in their flight. 
Hail, to the hunter’s horn !— 
The music of the chase— 
To happy hearts, that leap 
At the smile of Autumn’s face! 
m1. 
Tripping through the russet orchard 
Come the memories of Spring. 
Come the shadows of the Summer ; 
Come—then pass on noiseless wing 
Gone are they, but not forgotten. 
Resting, where June blossoms sleep, 
They are jewels in Time’s casket— 
Pearly gems that angels keep. 
Hail, ye wraiths of the past; 
Ye days of Auld Lang Syne, 
That gather in the gloam, 
When Autamn comes—the divine! 


Panguitch, Utah. 
pce eS 
“WOLVERINE,” writing from Michigan 
to the American Angler, says an expression 
commonly used in that section, and one 
which is as comprehensive as it is ludicrous, 
is “‘ weighing by ear.’’ The expression ap- 
plies nicely to a large class of records of 
large weights of fishes. It is bad enough 
to weigh a fish by the eye and estimate it 
te your friends as the actual weight, but 
when the next one takes up the tale, un- 
doubtedly increasing the size, the fish is 
actually “‘weighed by the ear.’’ 





A mEMBEx of the Wooden Shoe Fishing 
Club of Houston, Tex., writess of enormous 
catches in Galveston Bay. 





A FISHING TRIP. 





Up the Famous Platte Canon.—Attrac- 
tions of Bannock Burn Bower. 
BY w. R. SCOTT. 

Written for Sports AFIELD. 

AST Saturday, accompanied by Ora, 

a brown-eyed, auburn-haired young 

lady of tender years, and a young 
gentleman, fresh from the counting-room, 
with beetling brows, blue eyes and a face 
o’er-spread ‘‘ with the pale cast of thought,”’ 
I started out of Denver on the South Park 
branch of the Union Pacific, destined for 
Bannock Burn Bower, situate some fifty 
miles from Denver on one of the finest of 
trout streams bearing the euphonious title 
of Craig Creek. The trip from Denver to 
the mouth of the cafion was through what 
may be termed the Garden of Paradise in 
Colorado. On either side of the railway 
track lay broad spreading fields covered 
with verdure—corn, alfalfa, etc., and ripen- 
ing wheat ready for harvest ; with here and 
there—in fact almost continuous along the 
margin of the Platte—groves of cotton- 
wood, box-elder, and, now and then, an 
orchard whose trees were loaded down with 
apples, plums, cherries, and ‘‘ sech”—being 
the most convincing proof that fruit will 
grow and do well in Colorado. 

Soon after passing Wheatland—alias 
Archer—we came to the improvements of 
the Citizen’s Water Company, many of 
which are underneath the ground, consist- 
ing of subterranean passages for the con- 
ducting of water; while every now and 
then, a surface pond was seen into which 
the waters of the Platte were turned, with 
the object of having the waterseep through 
the gravel into the passages beneath. A 
short stop was made at Platte Cafion, where 
I gazed upon the wooden structure leading 
to the Highland Ditch from the great tun- 
nel through the rocks, and then we were 
soon among the wild and rugged scenery 
of the famous Platte Cafion. 

The greater portion of the passengers on 
the train, were, apparently, very much in- 
terested in the appearance of the cafion, and 
no wonder ; for at this season of the year 
it is certainly a beantiful sight. At the 
entrance to the cafion proper we found the 





vegetation surprisingly green and varied. 
The fauna consists of scrubs of various 
kinds, among which may be seen choke- 
cherries, cotton-woods, quaking-asps, scrub- 
oaks, grasses of many kinds and flowers still 
in full bloom. The frequent rains, this 
summer, have preserved the greenness of 
the vegetation and everything seemed bright 
and beautiful; but soon this gave way to 
the rule of the granite rocks. Of all the 
cafions in the Rockies—and there are many 
of them—there is probably not one of wider 
renown than the Platte. From the railway 
station at the mouth of the cafion to the 
confluence of the south and north branches 
of the river, the scenery is grand; and a 
ride over the railroad is one never to be for- 
gotten. The railway follows the river 
closely. The stream is a rapid, crooked, 
turbulent, roaring, rearing, tearing volume 
of water, much like the stream that comes 
down from Lodore— 
“Here it lies darkling, 
There it lies sparkling.” 

The sides of the madly-churning, boisterous 
stream in many places are rocks, and no- 
thing but rocks, except here and there a tree 
which has found place for its roots among 
the granite débris that ages have sent down 
from above, or the giant trunk of a once 
monarch of the mountains lying partly in 
the water and partly on theland. In places 
the giant rocks rise hundreds of feet above 
the brawling stream—sometimes almost 
perpendicular ; and, as the beholder gazes, 
a fear crawls over the heart that possibly 
one of them might fall. Occasionally, in 
fact, a rock which has hung on the ragged 
edge for years comes tumbling down, crash- 
ing over and against everything in its course 
until the railway track, or some other flat 
place is reached, where it quietly settles 
down to a century of rest. If it does not 
interfere with the commerce of the world it 
is permitted to lie where it fell, but if an 
inch or an edge protrudes, rendering its re- 
moval necessary, the whole force of opera- 
tives along the section is called to the rescue 
and, in a short time, the place that knewit 
for a brief period knows it no more forever. 
Perhaps dynamiteis brought into play ; the 
sturdy granite is burst into a thousand 
pieces and sent hurtling through the air ; 


* and what was a serious obstruction to the 


wheels of commerce has disappeared from 
the vision. 

Another thing incident to the Platte 
Cafion isasnow-drift. Sometimes thesnow 
will fall to the depth of fifteen or twenty 
inches ; and with a slight current of air, 
the ‘‘ beautiful’ accumulates along the 
track to the depth of six orseven feet—often 
deeper. Then man’s trouble begins—for the 
trains must go through, the mails must be 
carried ; and the snow-plow, the scraper, 
the single-hand shovel and everything that 
can remove snow is brought into play and 
sooner or later the pile of snow is removed. 
During some of these snow-storms and the 
consequent labor necessary for the removal 
of the immense drifts, the men engaged 
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often suffer a great deal from the conse- 
quent exposure. 

Formerly the stream, along the cafion 
proper, was a famous resort for trout—the 
pools being frequent and deep ; but of late 
years the operation of saw-mills and farms 
on the south branch has had a tendency to 
cause a great deal of dirty water to come 
down, and the sediment, accumulating in 
the pools, has filled them up to such an ex- 
tent that they have ceased to be fit places 
for the trout to rendezvous in, and they 
have left for higher waters or more con- 
genial localities. At the present day there 
are comparatively few trout caught in the 
cafion itself, though, sometimes early in the 
season or late in the fall, a few may be cap- 
tured by the use of bait. 

I have used the word ‘‘cafion” to desig- 
nate that part o* the ride where the road 
and the river are actually hemmed in by 
rocks. After following the river for eleven 
miles, South Platte station is reached- - 
post-office name, Symes, in honor of our 
Congressional representative. At this point 
the south and north branches of the South 
Platte unite. From Symes up the north 
branch, the country is more open—the 
mountains being less precipitious than be- 
low that point—and sometimes the bottom 
through which the stream passes is suffi- 
ciently wide to constitute quite a respectable 
meadow, which is covered with grass, oats 
or some other kind of vegetation useful to 
man or beast. 

There are quite a number of villages along 
the Platte ; the same being sustained and 
supported by the lumber trade, farming on 
@ small scale and the summer tourists. 
Among these places may be mentioned South 
Platte, Muldoon (Vermillion), Dome Rock 
and Pine Grove (this latter being quite a 
pretty little village, and close to it Crystal 
Lake with its large new hotel). Then comes 
Buffalo and, twelve miles above, Estabrook 
Park. Here we dismounted from our fiery, 
well-trained steeds at the mouth of Craig 
Creek. 

The land in this immediate vicinity is 
owned principally (at least to the extent of 
1,000 acres) by Messrs. Kountze, Berger, 
Struby, et al.; and one of the most beautiful 
summer resorts or villasis that of C. J. Kelly, 
Esq., the famous printer of Denver. Kel- 
ley’s place to be appreciated must be seen, 
examined, inspected, traveled over. It is 
constructed of wood, upon a rustic plan— 
small mountain pines being the principal 
timber used in the construction of the fur- 
niture. Among the objects of interest are 
porticoes, tete-a-tete chairs, swings, water- 
tank, summer houses, etc.; one battering 
ram, with its everlasting chug, chug, chug 
(power being supplied from Craig Creek); and 
last of all, but not least, are the 137} trees 
which furnish an eternal shade ; in fact, too 
much shade—so that, for a relief, the in- 
habitants of the dwelling go out and stand 
on the foot-bridge with a view of taking a 
sun-bath occasionally. The worthy matron, 
upon the suggestion being made that there 





was too much shade for beauty, remarks in 
her smiling way, ‘‘When we want sun- 
light, we know where to find it.’’ 
Arriving at the station, we at once began 
to look for the young ladies who were to 
meet us at the depot and pilot us up the 
hill to the ‘‘ Bower ;’’ and, even as we were 
looking, we saw our black-eyed and blue- 
eyed damsels coming across the fields with 
that free, elastic step which is all health and 
spirit. Starting through a rustic gate under 
an arch, and crossing the broad green mead- 
ow, we came to a pretty little rustic milk- 
house, built directly over the creek, where 
we refreshed ourselves with all the milk we 
could drink, previous to making the ascent 
of the steep and circuitous trail which led to 
Bannock Burn Bower. We all felt thankful 
to Mrs. McFarland for the delicious sweet 
milk with the cream on. But——of course. 
‘*a bit of confession is good for the soul ;’’— 
well, the fact is, I drank too much milk, 
and as the next mile was made afoot, and 
all the way up-hill, I ‘‘ had to sweat for it.’’ 
That was good milk though, and I believe 
I would try that same thing over again, if 
chance should favor me with the same op- 
portunity. After leaving Mrs. McFarland, 
Miss Jessie Scott and Miss Fannie Scott 
guided us over the hills, through gulches, 
up’and downand down and up—the general 
direction being toward the top of the Range 
—until the ‘‘Bower’’ was reached ; a mile 
and a half from Estabrook. The girls are 
good walkers, and, to be honest, [ don’t want 
them for leaders on any future occasion. I 
know the trail now and will go it alone 
hereafter. I did not have a dry thread on 
me when I got to the beautiful ‘* Bower”’ 
and not a drop of rain had fallen, either. 
Well, to make a long story shorter, as 
this letter is already too long, I will close 
by saying that I spent three days at Ban- 
nock Burn Bower, and caught ninety-one 
trout large enough to escape the ‘short lim- 
it of the law;’’ so that we all had some 
trout; got beautifully sun-burned, had a 
good time and are going up there again 
soon. And then I will tell you about a 


mink catching trout. 
_ ~— -——_-=— 


‘*“WINGATE,’’ writing from Albion, Neb., 
says, in regard to Goose Lake in the south- 
ern partof Holt County, thatState: ‘“‘ For 
an all-around place to go and have a good 
outing, catch those famous pickerel and en- 
joy bathing, rowing and sailing, this lake 
is hard to beat—in fact.it can’t be beaten 
by any place around here. Strange to say 
mosquitoes are hardly known at the lake, 
while two miles from there they can fairly 
lift you off your feet. Our party of twelve 
—four ladies, six gentlemen and two ‘kids’ 
—spent eight days at the lake during 
the last of August and had ‘a royal time. 
There being a store and farm-house con- 
venient, we could procure anything from a 
glass of milk to a ham, and the way the 

tenderfeet’ could put away the bacon was 
a caution. Chicken-hunting has been very 
fine this fall in Boone County and a great 
many birds have been brought in. The 
quell erep is fair, though the birds will not 
be so plentiful as they were two yearsago.”’ 





KING OF THE GULF. 


Angling Extraordinary.—Golden Maxims 
for Tarpon Fishers. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


TROM wy earliest 
coast fishing in 
Texas, over forty 
years ago, up to 
within the last ten 
years, this King of 
the Herrings, with a 
cast-iron mouth, has 
been the bane of the 
sportsman. 

Line. upon line was taken off. by him, 
while precept upon precept was in vain 
slung after him by the irate fisherman who 
wanted something more than the moment- 
ary thrill of excit tcaused by the sudden 
whiz and succeeding snap of the line con- 
sequent upon the advent of that —— —— 
Grand Ecaille. 

This combination of energy, electricity 
and spring-steel makes his start in life very 
small but very numerous, and with pru- 
dence enough not to touch a hook until he 
is old enough to demonstrate the fact that 
he don’t enjoy being caught. Like the 
Spanish mackerel, his first desire on being 
hooked is to study astronomy, and with 
that in view, he transforms himself into a 
bird and attempts to soar. While the tar- 
pon does not make an exalted success at 
this, he succeeds generally in making his 
would-be captor not only sore, but swear. 

Nowadays it takes 300 yards of the very 
best Cuttyhunk 21-thread linen line to 
properly tackle a tarpon ; but formerly 100 
feet of No. 12 hawser-laid. cotton, with a 
line of about 1,000 yards of extra selected 
superlatives, was found to be about the 
best. 

Bornin the tropics, and livingin the genial 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, this monster 
herring invades the passes, inlets and bays of 
the Texas Coast in the spring as soon as the 
water has lost its winter chill, and there re- 
mains until winter sends him out te deep 
water for warmth. June finds him on the 
Texas Coast in countless thousands, and the 
location suits him until the middle of Nov- 
ember or the first of December. A few re- 
main in the bays during the winter,-but 
they rarely bite at that season. They vary 
in size from three feet to seven, and in 
weight from fifteen pounds to over 200. 

As to the best method of catching them, 
there is none. As to the best method of 
fishing for them with a view of getting 
dead loads of sport, and occasionally land- 
ing one—which invariably shrinks one-third 
its length and one-half its weight when 
tested by rule and scale, I may perhaps be 
able to enlighten some of your readers whe 
want to try their hand; but I would not 
advise any member of the clergy to attempt 
this sport unless he were accompanied by 
some lay brother who could be called upon 
to make remarks suitable for the ocvasion. 

Let the outfit consist of : 
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First: A sportsman who will not let one 
failure discourage him or cause him to lpse 
his salvation ; 

Second: A good bamboo rod with as few 
joints as possible. None is preferable to 
one ; 

Third: A 21-thread Cuttyhunk linen 
linecapableof bearing a strain of 50 pounds, 
and at least 200 yards in length, 300 is 
better ; 

Fourth: Atleastone dozen best quality 
No. 12 needle-eyed O’Shaughnessy forged 
hooks ; 

Fifth : Onecoil of nickel-plated wire pic- 
ture-cord ; ‘ 

Sixth: Half-a-dozen loops of large soft- 
laid cotton, in which to tie the line ; and 
to the other end of which should be fastened 
at least four feet of the picture cord ; to this 
fasten the hook ; 

Seventh: As good a yeel as you can 
afford to pay for, capable of carrying 300 
yards of No. 21 line rapidly reeled on ; 

Eighth: Two sole-leather thumb-stalls. 

Ninth: A good stock of patience, pro- 
visions, and cigars, etc., ad libitum 

Tenth: If the party consists of as many 
as four, a box of chips and deck of cards is 
frequently added. 

Directions: Any time during September, 
October or November, visit San Antonio, 
Texas, and pick out a good place for head- 
quarters. Thence go to Corpus Christi or 
Rockport, Texas, and employ one of the 
many sail-boats to take you to the tarpon 
ground. The very best place I know of is 
in Corpus Christi Bay, from Flour Bluff to 
Mustang Island. Have the captain of the 
boat furnish one oarsman and one skiff for 
each of the party, and provide beforehand 
a strong gaff to land the fish with. The best 
bait is live mullet but dead ones are nearly 
as good. You can fish either with or with- 
out a float, but if without you will have to 
keep your skiff in motion, trolling slowly, 
to prevent your bait from sinking more 
than two feet in the water. If you usea 
float, do not tie your line to it, but run it 
through. You will see thousands of tarpon 
and perhaps never get a bite. This is no 
fault of yours. The tarpon is dainty and 
eats when he feels good and ready. Just 
wait awhile and he will commence and 
when he does, look out! 

If you have concluded he is not going to 
bite, and, consequently, have taken off the 
thumb-stall, you will be sorry for a week— 
or at least as long as it takes the blister to 
heal. 

If you are ready don’t be in a hurry to 
hook him. Let him run fifty yards, so he 
can swallow the hook deep enough for it to 
reach some part of his anatomy that is not 
lined with sheet-iron. After he has made 
a run of fifty yards or so, he will quietly 
subside and you may think him gone. All 
this time you should have kept just pressure 
enough on the reel to keep the line from 
over-reeling and tangling. Slowly reel in, 
and as soon as you find that the fish is still 
there, just send that hook home with as 





strong a pull as your physical training will 
admit of. No need to display any farther 
energy. The tarpon will do all that is 
necessary. Hand-springs and trips to the 
several points of the compass will succeed 
each other in dazzling rapidity. If the tar- 
pon comes too close to the boat early in the 
action, it will be well to have your oarsman 
row away from there; for if Mr. T. comes 
on board after one of his hand-springs you 
will take a bath forthwith. Don’t be in a 
hurry. Take an hour for a 40-pounder and 
five hours for a 140-pounder. If he stands 
straight up on the end of his tail and you 
judge him to be twelve feet long, just settle 
yourself for about eight or nine hours skill- 
ful work ; and then, if you and the tackle 
hold, you will land him, and find he is 
nearly seven feet long and weighs about 200 
pounds. 

This is the unusual result. 

The usual result is for something to give 
way on the first hand-spring. The fisher- 
man just here makes a remark that is 
nothing if not emphatic. Thereare plenty 
of tarpon in Corpus Christi Bay to furnish 
sport for all the rod and reel fishers in a 
village as large as Chicago; but there are 
not fishermen enough in the United States 
to preceptibly lessen the number of tarpon 
here, if they were to fish every summer day 
for the next twenty years. 

But the fisherman who hooks and loses a 
good-sized tarpon has had more fun in fif- 
teen minutes than he ever had before in as 
many hours; and besides, if he wants a 
tarpon real bad, he can occasionally get one 
from the fishermen who haul seines for a 
living. Brand-new silver dollars do not 
glisten and shine any brighter than do the 
silvery sides of the tarpon ay he playfully 
leaps into the air, and disdainfully throws 
your mullet twenty yards east and your 
hook twenty yards west. If you have any 
conceited fisherman in your list of readers, 
let him tackle a tarpon, and if he succeeds 
in landing him he has reason to feel proud. 

San Antonio, Tex. BEXAR. 


A cabs A elt 
Relics Found. 

Some men who are workingan iron claim 
near the Calumet mine for Capt. J. M. Bur- 
ress found a rifle, shoe and a few bones on 
one of the hills near their camp a few days 
ago. The gun bore the mark of A. E. Ru- 
dolph, maker, Cafion City, and in response 
to an inquiry that gentleman says it was 
one of his bear guns, a number of which 
were turned out by him fifteen or twenty 
years ago. It is thought to have belonged 
to some unfortunate hunter who was killed 
by a bear, the gun being loaded and the 
cap mashed under thehammer. The bones 
were brought to town, but so far as learned 
no further developments have been made. 





—— 


Miss ANNIE OAKLEY has been varying 
the dull monotony of trap-shooting by 
breaking a few Peoria blackbirds while 
standing on her head. An English journal, 
commenting on this, suggestively heads the 
article ‘‘ Miss Oakley’s Great Feat.” 





ANGLING LOGIC. 





“Spare the rod and spoil the ””—man. 





Written for Sports AFIELD. 
8 you see, I have taken the liberty to 
A to transpose in a measure one of the 
maxims of Solomon—making it ap- 
plicable as above to man, and yet not omit- 
ting its beneficial influence in the same 
manner to the child when old enough to 
make use of it. 

Now, I am not going to write a disserta- 
tion on the subject of the training of child- 
ren in the manner proposed by Solomon, 
and by his adherents too often and too se- 
verely carried out ; therefore, in this article 
you’ll not be regaled with visions of bend- 
ing birches, bloody bludgeons or base ball 
bats descending upon the shoulders of some 
hapless, helpless child. 

The rod I advocate the use of will bring 
to human hearts smiles in place of tears, 
and add vastly to the sum total of human 
happiness. , 

Oh! ye “‘ toilers of the (commercial) sea ;”’ 
ye who are all but submerged in the break- 
ers of business, barely able to clutch the 
straws or more substantial aids that offer 
you salvation from your musty prisons. 
Arise! shake off the stupor that Mammon’s 
wand exercises over you: Say that you 
will yet be men and not merely mercenary 
machines, sacrificing wisdom to wealth, 
and cutting short the days which might be 
**long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’’ 

Take down the dusty case containing 
that delicate split bamboo with its shining 
reel, or, in the absence of that, select a 
plain, every-day rod with which to whip 
the brawl or babble of the brook. Cast 
care to the winds while making a success- 
ful cast for the finny beauties; let into 
your being those subtle but blissful infiu- 
ences of your surroundings that are knock- 
ing for admission ; listen to the manifold 
voices that proclaim peace, purity, profit 
and pleasure ; gather from the sights and 
scenes about you such material that will 
produce an imperishable impression to serve 
as a faithful photograph to be enjoyed in 
after years when your soul is searching for 
solid substance. I count that gain the 
greater which partakes of lasting good, such 
as is evidenced in the healthful glow of the 
cheeks (albeit a little tanned), the erect cur- 
riage, the elastic step, the hearty cheer and 
the various benefits induced by close com- 
munion with Nature and the desire to un- 
ravel her mysteries—thereby coming closer 
to our Maker. 

Aye! We may muse as we mingle with 
mankind in the rush and whirl of business, 
but our musings at such times partake not 
of the calm and quiet that is ever-present 
in our woodland wanderings where the 
brain is freed from the canker that saps its 
bestsubstance. Then why not, fellow-man, 
give less heed to the glitter of gold and 
more attention to the gentle admonitions 
of Nature, warning you of the danger that 
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lies in a course of opposition to her pre- 
cepts. 

How gratifying, in comparison with for- 
mer years, to note the change in public sen- 
timent as regards the use of rod and gun 
asa means of recreation. Instead of being 
tabooed by priestly power, we now have 
strong advocates of sports afield in the fore- 
most ranks of the ministry, and they do 
credit to themselves and their profession 
thereby. 

Although we encourage the use of rod 
and gun as implements to secure our fish 
and game, let us ever be merciful in its 
pursuit and not be bloody butchers caring 
only for the amount we kill. Much more 
merciful is it with a skillfal shot to pluck 
our bird from its aerial flight, than to cause 
the torture incident to catching and wring- 
ing the neck of our domestic goose or 
chicken. The mere mention of the word 
gun in the presence of timid hearte 
produces a sort of nervous shock ; 
but they suffer no qualms of con- 
science when they behold bloody 
battle axes, chickens crowded into 
filthy coops in the market-places, 
fally cognizant of the fact that for 
lack of freedom, food and water, 
suffering nigh unto death is often en- 
gendered by such procedure. 

But, brethren! spare not the rod 
in its legitimate use of adding to 
your health and enjoyment as well 
as your creel, and call not that day 
lost which has fortified you for fu- 
ture fishing in the crowded mart. 

I. N. CAMERA. 





20: 
WHILE the ordinary cowboy rare- 

ly encounters anything that his lariat 
will not subdue, they should profit 
by the late experience of a Uintah 
County, Wyoming youth, and never 
rope a bear until they have inquired 
into his record as a sprinter. The 
rope was skillfully cast but, as it was 
drawn taut, the mountain monarch 
charged, killing the horse and se- 

' verely clawing the rider, while the 
lasso was carried triumphantly to the hills. 





An Eccentric Hen. 

An eccentric Dominick hen is owned by 
a Philadelphia blacksmith. Every day, 
according to the Yankee Blade, about 10 
o’clock the hen walks into the shop, mounts 
the forge and scratches a hollow place in 
the soft coal six inches from the fire. No 
matter how hard he blows the fire the hen 
will not move until she has laid her egg. 
Several times her feathers were scorched, 
but she held her place. 


<— 








ACCORDING to the Laramie Republican, 
the duck-shooting on the Little Laramie 
River, and Caldwell, Howell and Ione 
Lakes is very good this season—much better 
than it has been for years previous in that 
section of Wyoming. 








Glenwood Springs. 

Visiting Western Colorado in the inter- 
ests of SporTS AFIELD, I lately enjoyed the 
pleasure of a fews days’ visit at Glenwood 
Springs. Their already wide-spread fame 
makes one expect to see something more 
than ordinary, but, after seeing, it can be 
truly said ‘‘ The half was never told.” No 
pen can do jastice to the ‘‘ Great Spring’’ 
whose flow of hot salt water is about 5,000 
gallons per minute—the beautiful grassy 
lawn, smooth-shaven and decorated with 
trees and flowers—the magnificent structure 
of red stone—all where once flowed the Grand 
River that is now turned into a new channel. 
To stand on the banks of the famous Grand 
with rock-ribbed mountains on every side, 
and view these springs, made wonderful by 
Nature and beautiful by Art, would make 
a sick man forget his pain and sorrow. 
With their health-giving quality, beauty 





CAPT. S. H. STANDART. 
and grandeur, I predict that the day is 


not far distant when the ‘‘ Big Pool’’ will 


be found too small, the cave will be made 
to accommodate a larger number, the build- 
ings enlarged, and the fame of Glenwood 
Springs become world-wide. 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. OD. E. CoLE. 


On the twelfth of September Mrs. May 
Spencer Farrand had the misfortune to lose, 
by accidental poisoning, her greyhound 
bitch, Luna, one of the best known animals 
in Denver. Luna was by Wanderer out of 
Grace Darling and her pedigree traced back 
to such good ones as Monarch, Brittannia, 
Fleetwing, Queen Bess and others. She 
was the winner of several prizes, including 
1st at the Denver show of 1890, and going 
as far back as the Denver Sweepstakes of 
1885, when she was in her fourth year. 
Many of her descendants are now winning 
honors in the field. 











STEPHEN H. STANDART. 

The accompanying portrait will be readi- 
ly recognized by our Denver and Colorado 
readers, generally, as well as by a great 
many outside the State, who have met Cap- 
tain Standart, and appreciate his sterling 
worth and genial nature. 

Born at Milan, Ohio, his early days were 
spent on a farm near Cleveland ; and it was 
here that he received his first lessons in field 
sports—killing his first game with an old, 
flint-lock arm that would now attract uni- 
versal attention if displayed in a shop-win- 
dow. 

In the years that followed, in spite of 
the manifold cares of business, the subject 
of our illustration has always found time for 
an occasional day afield ; and his reminis- 
cences of past hunts along the classicshores 
of the Wabash in the days of flint-locks, 
percussion pills and four-foot barrels, 
never fails to enchain the attention 
of his hearers. 

Captain Standart began his active 
business life in the capacity of clerk 
in a Cleveland bank; afterwards 
holding the position of purser on the 
steamer North Star of the Lake 
Superior Line, plying between Cleve- 
land and Superior City. This was 
ip rather an early day, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that there was 
then hardly a half-dozen houses in 
the now great city of Duluth. Fin- 
ally resigning his position on the 
lakes, the next field of his labors was 
among the oil-regions of Pennsylva- 
nia, where he located at Union Mills 
and, afterwards, at Titusville. 

Early in the year 1866, Captain 
Standart returned to Ohio, engaging 
in the hardware business at Toledo 
until 1879, when he followed the 
‘*Star of Empire’ in its western 
course and became a citizen of Den- 
ver. He is now—and has been for 
a long time—Superintendent of Con- 
struction of Government Buildings 
in Denver, also has been extensively 
engaged, formerly, in the cattle business— 
having held a prominent position in the 
Colorado Cattle Growers’ Association He 
is also president of the Standart Shooting 
Club, organized by himself in 1884. 





A CALIFORNIA paper, noted for its tal- 
ented staff of correspondents, says that a 
few weeks ago a Mono County farmer had 
2,000 barrels of popcorn in a barn. The 
barn caught fire and the air was filled with 
dense showers of popcorn. This extraor- 
dinary exhibition caused an old marein the 
adjoining field to think that winter was at 
hand, so she laid down under three feet of 
popcorn and froze to death. 


i. 





Mr. M. F. C. Hatcu of Arizona has 
purchased of the English breeder, Henry 
Halsey, the St. Bernard dog Jim Blaine 
(Bryan ex Martha Washington). 
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OUNG J. K. EMMETT is said to be success- 
fully filling his lamented father’s sabots. 
a bd * 
HEATRE orchestras in the East are getting 
a fierce raking-over for giving poor music. 
? a*s 
UGUSTUS HARRIS, a popular London man- 
ager, has been knighted by Queen Victoria. 
He was made sheriff of London last year. 
s*s 
N August 31 the Boston Museum began its 
second half-century as a theatre. The play 
was a new one by Carleton called “Ye Earlie 
Trouble.” 
s*« 
ANSFIELD is about to produce a new trag- 
edy by T. Russell Sullivan. It is called 
“Nero” and deals with the events of the last days 
of that tyrant’s reign. 
e*s 
“é OBIN HOOD,” which was sung at the Ta- 
bor last winter, will be produced in New 
York on the 28th instant. It is a bright, tuneful 
and charming operetta. 
e** 
J A. DIXON, the courteous “big chief” of 
* the People’s Theatre, Denver, has evidently 
touched the popular heart with his unique idea 
cf presenting first-class plays at low prices. 
e*s 
UGUSTIN DALY’S company opened in Paris 
on August 31 in “‘As You Like It.” There 
was a brilliant audience p t which included 
many American as well as foreign celebrities. 








e*+ 
ATTI is coming to America in November to 
make her positively last farewell. (Sixth 
time.) La Diva will not use Schubert’s “ Adieu,” 
as she has one of her own which is even longer 
drawn out than the maestro’s plaintiff melody. 


**s 
H. SOTHERN played the leading p:rt in 
« “The Dancing Girl,” which was recently 
produced in New York. Critics are divided in 
their verdicts on Sothern’s acting in the piece. 
Some consider it weak; others commend it 
highly. 
e* 


EW plays are this Conspic- 
uous among them is “‘ Ye Earlie Trouble,” by 
Henry Guy Carleton. The critics of Boston have 
stamped this piece with their approval, which is 
good news, for it and its author are American, 
through and through. 





. a*s 
NE of the performers in a New York music 
hall seeks reputation by advertising that she 
appears in a gown imported by a wealthy woman 
who declined to pay the duty demanded, and 
allowed it to be disposed of at public sale. Won- 
der if the singer’s voice is any sweeter in conse- 
quenee? 
* bd + 
RS. EVA MANN, the woman with whom 
Robert Ray Hamilton was unfortunately 
connected in his life, made her debut at Boonton, 
N. J., on the first instant. The play was a society 
drama said to have been written by the “star” 
herself. It ported to have fallen flat. Asmall 
audience esent, 





HORSE that can go through the bars of an 

oat-field and never miss an oat is no rare 
sight, but Manager Cleveland is announced to 
have secured some singing mules to appear with 
his minstrel troupe. One of these mules can 
reach high C, but then a good, healthy mule can 
reach almost anything—with his hind foot. 


———————— >. 
LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The New Broadway. 


“A Dark Secret,’ with its efficient cast and 
unique scenic effects, is playing to excellent bus- 
iness the present week at this house. The play 
is a taking one and its scenery the most attract- 
ive we have seen for a long time—the gardens of 
the Pruawy, the Henley regatta and the church 
at Henley being especially fine. 

Week of September 21, Lewis Morrison in 
“Faust.” In this production of “Faust” a 
novel spectacle is introduced. During the 
garden scene Mr. Morrison (as Mephisto) 
makes flowers bloom where all was barren 
ground; with a wave of the hand he causes the 
flowers to open, disclosing miniature, variegated, 
incandescent electric lights. In thechurch gcene 
a chime of rich-toned bells and a quartette of ex- 
perienced singers are heard; and the scene of 
the Brocken, with its weird apparitions, flashes 
of lightning and concluding avalanche of fire, 
will be given with wonderful effect. The Me- 
phisto of Mr. Morrison is a great creation, and to 
his forceful acting is added the charm of perfect 
elocution. There is almost a running accompan- 
iment of subdued orchestral music, which in- 
cludes much of Gounod’s “ Faust’’ and other se- 
lections. 

The week of September 28 ushers in the far- 
famed Spanish dancer and actress, Carmencita, 
who is assisted by a full corpsof Spanish students 
of rare ability—the young men being headed by 
our versatile friend, Senor Don Pablo Echepare. 
That this delightful little lady will dance herself 
into the affections of our best people, is not to be 
doubted. 

Week of October 5: J. K. Emmett in his late 
(and illustrious) father’s play, “ Fritz in Ireland.” 
In presenting “Fritz” this season, Mr. Emmett 
does so in a revised form, with everything en- 
larged upon a grand scale. The scenic splendor 
of the piece is panoramic, embracing scenes on 
the Rhine and by the Lakes of Killarney, where 
the action of the play is laid. The company sup- 
porting Mr. Emmett has been selected with great 
care and with a particular view of the adaptabil- 
ity of each member to the character acting of the 
piece. All the old features of mirth, song and 
jollity have been retained, while new features in 
specialties and stage effects have been introduced. 


The Tabor Grand. 


That forceful actor, Mr. Thomas W. Keene is 
with us the present week in a number of Shake- 
spearean and other high-grade tragedies. His 
Louis XI, alone, is sufficient to stamp him as a 
great delineator of human passion. 

Week of September 21: W. 8. Cleveland's fa- 
mous minstrel aggregation. 

Week of September 28: The Davenport (by 





which we mean the fair and gracious Lady Fanny) 
in her superb rendition of “‘ Cleopatra.” 

October 5 will witness the introduction of a 
new (and, if possible, more brilliant) rendition of 
that ever-popular farce-comedy, “A Parlor 
Match” with Evans and Hoey on deck and very 
much alive—as is their wont to be. The Three 
Levy Sisters—who are said to be an unusually 
comely, jolly-minded trio—also appear, so that, 
“taking it by and large,” “A Parlor Match” is 
destined to burn with more than its usual bril- 
liance. 

Week of October 12: Clever Frank Danielsin 
“Little Puck” and his celebrated new play (the 
name of which at this writing Press Agent Reed 
of the Tabor could not just recall). 


The People’s Theatre. 

The present week, the stirring drama “‘Ticket- 
of-Leave Man’’ is being rendered most acceptably 
—with Mr. Clay Clement and Miss Alice M. Payne 
in the star characterizations of Bob Brierly and 
May Edwards. An excellent, good play, this. 

Next week, commencing Monday, the 21st, will 
show Actor Clement in a new and, to him, unus- 
ual role—that of Badger in “The Streets of New 
York.” 

* Martha Gibbs, the Factory Girl’’—a new ren- 
dition of the famous drama “ All that Glitters is 
not Gold’’—will run the entire week of Septem- 
ber 28. Miss Payne’s impersonation of the hero- 
ine is said to be unusually good, and the manage- 
ment anticipate a fine business. 

October 5: ‘The Octoroon.” 

A new and pleasing innovation at the People’s 
is that of giving regular Wednesday matinees at 
which each lady in atterdance is presented with 
an appropriate souvenir. Mr. Charles N. Taylor, 
Mr. Dixon—in fact, all of the Peoples’ manage- 
ment—are obliging, publicspirited gentlemen ; 
and Sports AFIELD notes their success with pleas- 
ure. 


> 
—_ 


JOURNALISTIC. 





The Laramie Republican in its issue of Septem- 
ber 10, gives a timely hit at the unscrupulous pot- 
hunter, who gets abroad in mid-summer, butcher- 
ingthe young of the wild duck while they are yet 
unable to fly and toosmall, in fact, to be considered 
“game” by anytrue sportsman. The Republican 
always keeps abreast of the times and its editorials 
are always forceful and entertaining. 


The Colorado State Editorial Association com- 
menced its annual session at Manitou on the 10th 
inst. About twenty-five editors were present, 
many of them with their wives. The business 
for the year attended to, they departed over the 
Midland on their annual excursion to Salt Lake 
City. 

Portland. Oregon has a new publication—the 
Review—devoted to literary, dramatic, social and 
sporting matters. It will be conducted by Mr. H. 
L. Wells, recently editor of the West Shore. Pub- 
lished every Saturday. 


Mr. George E. and David Fownes of Aspen 
Junction, are out with the initial issueof a newsy 
sheet called the Pusher. ; 

The September number of The Great Divide is 
an unusually attractive issue of a favorite jour- 
nal. Although only in its sixth volume, this en- 
terprising and ably-edited publication is largely 
quoted by the contemporary press, and there is 
much in thecopy before us to attract and fix the 
reader’s attention. 


A versatile and talented Denver gentlemen 
(which his name it is Cy. Warman) is exciting 
much favorable comment with theeven excellence 
of his journal, The Western Railway. A pleasing 
writer, Mr. Warman’s love poems bear the im- 
print of true poetical thought. 

—_———_—_ 

De Spurt—There goes Miss Smith on her wheel. 
She seems to have a weakness for the male sex. 

De Loaf—Why? 

De Spurt—She always has a couple of “ felloes’’ 
along. 
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A Denver Wheelman’s Experience With 

Rough Roads and Rattlesnakes. 

BY J. A. McGUIRE. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

O describe a 1,400-mile cycling trip in 
detail, would necessitate such a large 
amount of space and carry the matter 

over such a long period of time, that by the 
time the last installment was published, the 
readers of SPoRTS AFIELD would have got- 
ten tired of the ‘‘ trash” and cast aside the 
lengthily-written articles as worthless. So 
I will try and sketch off as brief an account 
as possible of a trip awheel recently taken 
to Ogden, Utah, and return; at the same 
time endeavoring to paint, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the incidents connected therewith as 
they appeared to me in reality. 

My intention was to go by way of the 
Union Pacific, via Cheyenne, Laramie, Raw- 
lins, Evanston, etc., and return by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande via Salt Lake, Provo, the 
Utah Desert (I know no other name for it), 
Grand Junction, Glenwood Springs and 
Leadville. 
the trip held forth a charm which even the 
level stretches around Denver failed to con- 
tain. I had read of going ‘‘ days without 
water,’’ feasting on prairie-dogs, living on 
rattlesnake soup and camping out between 
blankets with a star-lit canopy for a roof— 
all these things I had heard of, but had 
never practiced. And now that the trip is 
over, I can say just as much. 

The old familiar road to Greeley, which 
offers out such tempting inducements to the 
scorcher, need not be gone over in print. 
But, stopping at a farm-house a few miles 
south of Evans, I was soon wrapt in conver- 
sation with an old gray-haired tiller of the 
soil who tried to convince me that the earth 
was stationary and did not revolve. He 
sail he proved it by setting up a three-foot 
stake, which cast a shadow from the north 
star. This planet, he also said, was station- 
ary. I didn’t dispute his claim, but called 
back, as I vaulted the fence in my hurry, 
that I would wire my own observations 
from Ogden and tell him how it was. 

Taking the road from Greeley, some of the 
finest farming country imaginable is struck 
—potatoes and wheat the predominating 
crops. Soon the elevators of Eaton loom 


The novelty aud weirdness of 











up, and ‘some splendid water is found. The 
country from here to Cheyenne is devoid of 
vegetation, and the road gradually runs into 
two sandy ruts, although very good riding 
in most places. I stopped at a farm-house 
where the road branched, and inquired the 
right road to Pierce. The female in charge 
showed me the way (?) but I had vague 
suspicions of being on the wrong road, after 
all, so stopped at the next ranch (which 
proved to be the last one in thirty miles), 
and was told to cut across the country for 
about five miles, when I weuld come out 
on the main road. My up-and-down, jerky 
motion going over this pathless strip was 
enough to churn milk; but I was getting 
pretty well into the habit of it when a 
shuffling sound a few feet ahead attracted 
my attention and, before I knew what the 
matter was, I was riding within two feet of 
a huge rattler—coiled and poised, ready to 
strike. The rattles seemed to protrude from 
the centre of his coil, and were very busy 
sounding the alarm. Although I felt the 
chills ran down my spinal cord, I kept right 
on, increasing my speed as fast as possible, 
expecting to come toothers. I knew it was 
dangerous to loaf, as my literally bare calves 
afforded the best kind of a target for these 
venomous reptiles. Some more sissing at- 
tracted my attention, and I saw the weeds 
moving where annother rattler was coiled, 
although out of sight. I was spinning along 
over the prairie as fast as circumstances 
would permit when I ran over oue before he 
had a chance to get coiled. I lost my nerve 
and jumped off my wheel, at the same time 
pushing it from me, but a glance a few 
yards back showed Mr. Rattler ready for 
defense, coiled, and shaking the rear end of 
his anatomy with all his might. Scared! 
No ; I was just a little rattled... The sweat 
came out cold; the chilly sensation again 
came over me and I imagined I was stepping 
on snakes wherever I went. At first, I 
thought I wanted this fellow’s rattles, but 
there was not a semblance of a stick or piece 
of board around ; so, after picking up my 
wheel, and carefully surveying the neigh- 
boring bushes ahead, I was once more off in 
the direction of Pierce. Arriving at that 
place I was informed that I had struck a 
nest of rattlesnakes, and wonder was even 
expressed that I came out alive. A little 


boy had but recently been bitten by one, 
and it was also considered dangerous for 
cattle and horses to go through that scope 
of prairie. Nothing but section houses were 
encountered from here to Cheyenne, and 





what I had once thought a nice farming 
country proved to be barren plains; 

The wheelmen: of Cheyenne, I was in- 
formed, had but recently disbanded their 
club, and were, as a consequence, a little 
scattered. Ed Towse of the Sun—a gentle- 
man-sportsman all the way through—en- 
tertained me in royal style, and proffered 
much information on the city, roads and 
country, which served me well in time of 
need. 

After leaving Cheyenne a fine road is 
traversed, leading up to Sherman, the high- 
est point on the Union Pacific Railroad. A 
2,200-foot climb in thirty-three miles, witha 
stiff head-wind, is the order here. A fine 
monument costing $75,000 is here erected in 
honor of the Ames brothers who were in- 
strumental in obtaining a grant from Con- 
gress of the land lying along the Union 
Pacific, provided the latter company built a 
road through. From here to Laramie a nice 
down-grade is found, which, together with 
the good roads, make riding a luxury and 
a pleasure. 

Laramie was found to be a pleasant little 
city, and—as I reached there about 2 p. m. 
—I spent the rest of the day with her still 
more pleasant wheelmen. They were just 
on the eve of organizing a club, and I was 
very sorry I could not wait long enough to 
see their plans carried through. 

From Laramie the wagon-road is good 
for thirty miles—running away from the 
railroad, and through a long stretch of 
plains. By astreak of bad. luck I ran off 
the road and into a farm-house, thirty-two 
miles from Laramie, where I got my first 
drink since leaving town. Fording Rock 
Creek I soon found myself in an antelope 
country, and encountered bands of from 
fifteen to twenty of these fleet-footed ani- 
mals of the plains. I reached Rock Creek 
for dinner ; waited three hours for a rain- 
storm to pass, and again started over the 
hills—only to once more get off the road 
and pull up at a ranch house. Supper was 
kindly offered (and as gladly accepted), and 
I was once more on my way, intending to 
make Medicine Bow for the night. How- 
ever, rain overtook me, and I was glad to 
stop at a ranch house at Aurora, half-way 
between. This country is hilly, and, save 
for a little coal-mining and cattle-raising, 
is entirely non-productive. Fort Steele is 
passed, going toward Rawlins, and is con- 
spicuous by the old, rickety fort-buildings, 
now empty by the removal of the troops to 
another place. 

From here into Rawlins a good road is 
found, following the railroad. This town 
has not, I think, a parallel from an uncivil- 
ized point of view—considering the number 
of its inhabitants. There are 2,800 people 
here, yet not a wheel or wheelman is to be 
found in the place; and when I applied for 
lodging and supper a gang of half-grown 
‘*kids’’ and men surrounded the ‘‘hoss,’’ 
until they presented the appearance of an 
audience at a dog-fight, During my chats 
with the citizens I was pointed out a man 
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who had been run out of town once, for 
selling beer at 5 cents a glass ; another who 
had a jaw broken the night before in a bar- 
room fight ; and one big brawny, blow-hard 
who had, so far, “licked every one who 
showed up.’’ No Chinaman are here—sev- 
eral having been burnt out who tried to 
settle in the town. 

To minutely describe the road between 
Rawlins and Rock Springs (121 miles) would 
fill many long and weary pages of print; 
but I will say that it is as bad, if not worse, 
than the famous Utah Desert lying west of 
Grand Junction—not one single ranch being 
found along the whole dreary waste. Sec- 
tion-houses are to be found, but even they 
are often off the wagon-road, and, sometimes, 
far apart. The following taken from my 
diary will give an idea of the road : 

Sunday, August 16.—Rawlins to Separa- 
tion ; thirteen miles. Sandy and almost 
unrideable. Separation to Riner, seven 
miles, a little better ; but from River to Cres- 
ton, seven miles, was too sandy to ride half 
the time. Rode twenty-seven miles during 
the day. Borrowed clothes from section- 
house, and bunked in depot, for the night. 

Monday, August 17.—Started from Cres- 
ton for Wamsutta (fifteen miles), at 7:30; 
road worse than ever. Bad road on to Red 
Desert (ten miles), where I stopped for 
dinner. Started from Red Desert for san- 
diest ride I ever took. Reached Bitter 
Creek (twenty-three miles from Red Desert), 
at 6:20. Walked last five miles. 

Tuesday, August 18.—From Bitter Creek 
to Black Buttes (ten miles), road is fair. 
From Black Buttes to Pointof Rocks (eleven 
miles), sandy and hilly. Point of Rocks to 
Salt Wells (eleven miles), road isolated, hard 
and rough. Salt Wells to Rock Springs 
(fourteen miles) road rocky and hilly. 

During this desert ride I averaged forty 
miles a day ; but it was much harder than 
ninety miles on good Colorado roads. Rock 
Springs was found to be a very low-grade 
place containing over 5,000 mixed popula- 
tion of Chinese, Italians, Swedes and Am- 
ericans—all engaged in coal mining. From 
Rock Springs the road leads over a sandy 
stretch of nine miles ; after which a some- 
what picturesque road is found into Green 
River, fifteen miles from Rock Springs. 
Crossing the river by the railroad bridge, I 
head up Nine-Mile Cafion (all of which is 
walkable) and emerge on an elevated pla- 
teau, from which I have fair sailing, on a 
down-grade, into Granger. 

From Granger to Hilliard (sixty-six miles) 
is a repetition of the desolate country pre- 
viously gone through ; but, as one draws 
nearer to Evanston, evidences of civiliza- 
tion are met with in the shape of a wagon 
or buggy once in a while; and after the 
long, lonesome ride, these are treasured 
more than can beimagined. I metone man 
driving a team across this latter-named 
waste bound for Iowa, who said he had 
traveled two days and hadn’t met a soul 
until he came across me. He showed the 
truth of his assertion in his huge desire to 
stop and converse. 

Riding into Evanston in time for supper, 
I met a wheelman, who corraled me and 
seemed unbounded in his enthusiasm over 
the fact that there was one other wheelman 





in the town besides himself. After supper 
he brought me around to his room, and by 
the time I got to bed that night it was near 
the “‘ wee sma’ hours’”’ 

My ride from Evanston to Ogden will 
never be forgotten. The road traverses 
Echo and Weber cafions respectively, and 
lies in a fertile valley surrounded by the 
well-known Wasatch Mountains. After 
leaving Echo, farms are numerous—I will 
not call them ranches, as they savored more 
of the softness and tranquility of New En- 
gland farms than of the cattle ranches of 
the plains—and so near are the small vil- 
lages together that it is hard to draw the 
dividing line between them. The roads are 
good and the scenery grand. The moun- 
tains in this section are clothed in green 
clear up to timber-line, and present an 
aspect perfectly inspiring to one used to 
plains, sand-hills and sultry desert. 

The Weber Cafion road runs through a 
verdant valley—every inch of which is cul- 
tivated and taken care of with as much 
pride as if it were thousand-dollar lots in 
Denver. Soon after leaving Peterson the 
famous Devil's Gate is found, seeming to 
divide the mountains in two halves at this 
point. The railroad runs through the gate, 
then enters a tunnel; coming out over the 
river on a high trestle bridge, under which 
the wagon road runs. 

The softness of the atmosphere, on emerg- 
ing from Weber Cafion, reminds one of en- 
tering a huge apple orchard, when the fruit 
is ripe. A couple of peach orcharde are met 
on the way to Ogden, and, as I climb a long, 
sandy hill overlooking the city the Great 
Salt Lake comes into view, but so far away 
that it has the appearance of a long, wide 
river. The sun was just setting when I 
beheld this picture, aud its golden rays 
added a beauteous luster to the scene. 

The last five miles of the road into Ogden 
is sandy enough to make walking prefera- 
ble. I passed several farmers on the way, 
and they all wanted to know if I was bound 
for the gold fields—seeming to think I had 
traveled all the way from Denver on my 
wheel to the uew discoveries at La Plata, 
thirty miles from Ogden. 

Denver, Colo. 

a 


FALL MEET OF THE D. C. U. 


nament of the Denver Cyclists’ Union 
was held on Sunday, September 
13,. at Sportsman’s Park and attracted a 
good-sized audience to witness the sport. A 
perfect day, smooth track, fast times and a 
noticeable increase in the attendance of la- 
dies—all went to make the meet a success. 
The Colorado record for two miles was 
broken in the Block—Dolson lap race—being 
pulled down from 5:49 to 5:424-5. All the 
new ridersshowed excellent speeding power, 
and many makes of wheels saw their first 
introduction to a Denver audience on this 
occasion. 
Following is a summary of the races, to- 


fe first day’s racing of the fall tour- 





gether with the prizes offered and times 
made : 

Race 1 — One-mile safety, novice. First prize, 
silver medal given by Sam Wells; 2d, one dozen 
cabinet photos given by J. E. Beebe. Frazer ist, 
Thurber 2d; time 3:09. 

Race 2—One-milesafety, open. First prize, gold 
watch given by D. C. U.; 2d, aluminum statue 
given by Denver Brass Works. Louis Block ist» 
F. O, Dolson 2d; time, 2:442-5. In this race Dolson 
did good work by setting a dizzy pace, but Block 
spurted ahead on the finish. 

Race 3—One-mile safety, 3:10 class. First prize, 
silver medal given by Overman Wheel Co.; 2d, 
pair Indian clubs given by G. E, Hannan. W. T. 
Banks Ist, A. T. Davies 2d; time 8:08, 

Race 4—One-mile, ordinary, novice. First prize 
pair cycling shoes given by Stokes Mf’g. Co. ; 2d’ 
pair racing tights given by George E. Hannan’ 
William Franz ist, J. M. Barmettler 2d; time 
3:07 2-5. 

Race 5—One-mile safety, 2:55 class, First prize, 
gold watch given by D.C. U.; 2d, box cigars given 
by “ Old Bull’s Head.”” J.C. Epeneter ist, C. F. 
White 2d ; time 2:501-5. 

Race 6—Half-mile, boys under 15—First prize, 
pair leggins given by Garson, Kerngood & Co. 
Willie Proctor ist; time 1:40. 

Race 7—Two mile ordinary, handicap. First 
prize, gold medal given by the Overman Wheel 
Co.; 2d, silver cup given by R. Gerwing. 
Butcher ist, Sutton 2d; time 5:58 2-5. 

Race 8—Quarter-mile safety, handicap. First 
prize, Merrill typewriter given by Stokes Mfg. Co; 
2d, luggage carrier, given by G. E. Hannan. W. 
T. Banks ist, Gordon Thurber 2d; time :36 2-5. 

Race 9—Two-mile safety, lap. First prize, gold 
medal, given by D. C. U.; 2d Garford saddle 
given by Stokes Mf’g. Co. In this race it was 
claimed that Block and Dolson tied, but the ref- 
eree afterwards gave the race to Block on the 
grounds that Dolson failed tocross the tape on the 
final lap. 

Race 10—Quarter-mile ordinary, open. First 
prize, cane given by Gaus & Co.; 2d football 
given by G. E.Hannan. MclIntyre Ist, Sutton 2d; 
time .39 1-5. 

There was no “hitch” to mar the pleasure of 
the occa ion, although a little “spill” in the first 
race on the program came near ending disas- 
trously—the foremost ones going down in a heap 
just before crossing the tape. 


NOTES OF THE TOURNAMENT. 

C. F. White shows better form every time 
he rides, and should in time be among the 
list of ‘‘ cracks.’’ 

The day was pleasant, yet a little windy. 

The people around the ropes behaved 
very well, considering the extent to which 
the excitement was carried at times. 

Barmettler worked like a Trojan and de- 
serves credit for his good, honest riding. 

The Block-Dolson tie was quite a co-inci- 
dence, the same thing having happened at 
the previous meet, 

J. C. Epeneter was riding better two days 
before the tournament than he did in the 
races. Next time he says he’ll do all his 
training in the race. 

Gerwing’s many friends would have liked 
to see him get a ‘‘go”’ at the mile record, 
but Bob was kept teo busy picking boys off 
the fence to pay much attention to racing. 

Walter Banks received great applause 
when he won the quarter-mile handicap. 
Epeneter’s push did it, together with a fine 
little spurt. 

Sid Eastwood could not act as referee, so 
J. J. Rutherford very ably served in his 
place. 

Sutton made splendid time in the two- 
mile, open, ordinary. 
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HE wheelmen of Denver are earning 
a reputation for touring. And why 
shouldn’t they? With such a vast 
expanse of mountains freely accessible by a 
half-day’s ride, so many charming cities 
nestled in among the rugged cafions and 
gorges, and above all good mountain roads 
extending clear through the famous Rock- 
ies, why should not the wheelmen of our 
city and State turn themselves loose at least 
once or twice a year and enjoy the beauties 
of these scenes from the saddle? The cob- 
webs of care are not more easily wiped away 
than by aone or two-weeks’ tour, and the 
mountains offer attractions which soothe 
and charm the benighted and over-worked 
brain. No city in the United States is 
more conveniently situated for a wheelman 
wishing to start on a tour. The roads in 
any direction for 100 miles, except west, 
are all one could wish, and even to the 
westward as far as Golden they are fine. 
Through the mountains the wagon-roads are 
always found well traveled, and even if not 
up to the standard of the level stretches ex- 
tending over the plains, one would much 
rather, if out on a trip for pleasure and not 
for speed, meet with attractive scenery and 
indifferent roads than good roads and poor 
scenery. 
* ig * 

Some one has suggested a remedy for this 
lagging behind on club runs—namely, to 
separate the crowd into two divisions ; the 
solids and cushions. This would be a good 
plan as long as the solid-tires last, but the 
rule would have to be revoked inside of a 
year, asin that time solid-tired machines 
will, I think, be back members, especially 
on club runs. * 

* y * 

It is a noticable fact that as the local 
tournaments of the D. C. U. come and go 
the audiences become more appreciative 
and refined. Men who are so sensitive that 
they would not ask a gentleman friend to 
even a horse race, for fear of hearing or 
seeing something objectionable, do not hes- 
itate to not only invite their male friends, 
but lady friends as well, out tosee the clean 
and gentle sport of cycling. And this is 
the way month by month and year by year, 
our ranks are getting filled up by gentle 
men and gentle women, who look not upon 
the obstinate side of life, but go on riding, or 
flying through the years of happiness, health 
and activity. . 

* * 

As the forms of the gentler sex awheel flit 
about the smooth paved streets, there is 
much about the manner, position and ac- 
tions of some of them to both admire and 
censure. The earnest little lady with form 
erect and nerve sufficient to guide her wheel 
in a straight line—never gazing at passers- 
by in an aimless sort of way nor spreading 
the eagle on slippery streets—she is an 
honor to her sex and a credit to her sister 
cyclists. But here comes the other down 











the thoroughfare, now and then executing 


. & swerving ‘‘dip” and wearing the Windle 


hump, gaily bedecked with streamers, etc. 
—this one, beware of, for she is an injury 
to the craft and a dangerous acquaintance 
at the best. 

* * * 

The asphalt—that liquid word which 
flows from the cyclists’ tongue as if silver- 
coated—is now being laid all over the bus- 
iness portion of our beautiful city. Even 
already the anxious wheelman can be seen 
on the curbing watching the men at work, 
seemingly picking out the soft placesin the 
concrete where he will some day probably 
make a big dint. None are so anxious for 
the paving as the solid-tire contingent. 
They are made suffer the penalty, in snowy 
or muddy weather, of taking to the middle 
or side of the street, while the cushions and 
pneumatics skim along the cable slots 
(where there are cable lines); they (the 
solids) are generally the tail enders on the 
club runs, while the air-tire riders fly into 
town and order dinner ; and the solids are 
even more ‘‘solid-tired’’ at the end of a run 
than their brothers, because they are kept 
exerting themselves to keep up a pace which 
to them is killing in the extreme. 

* * * 
=Wheelmen plod up to the top of Pike’s 
Peak over a rough and tiresome road—the 
ascent requiring nine hours of hard push- 
ing up nine miles of very steep grade. The 
coast down is dangerous, and everyone who 
has been over the trip say they want no 
more of it. Lying to the right of thisstate- 
ly eminence is a road up Ute Pass, and for 
twenty miles it is as smooth as asphalt and 
as picturesque a ride as one could wish. It 
is mostly rideable, and affords a smooth 
coast clear into Manitou for twenty miles, 
yet there is no great fame about it, as it 
isn’t a Pike’s Peak or a Royal Gorge, and 
consequently is never visited by the wheel- 


men. 
—_—____>— 


Bicycles for the Boys. 

Not long since, on a beautiful balmy af- 
ternoon, more like aday in| May than in au- 
tumn, while quietly pedalling along a coun- 
try road, we came ona scene which struck 
a responsive chord, and brought us back to 
our happy-school days. ‘There, in a little 
angle of the rocks, were two youngsters 
leaning over a crackling fire, while their 
juvenile safeties leaned against a neighbor- 
ing tree. There was something irresistibly 
attractive in the eager, business-like way 
they were bustling about, and we drew 
nearer to inspect the proceedings. They 
were making tea in a rusty tin, which they 
had picked up among the rocks, and from 
their satchels they took good things of va- 
rious kinds, which disappeared with start- 
ling rapidity. We almost felt inclined to 
claim a drink of that tea, in the hope that 
like some magic elixir, it would waft us 
back to days of long ago, when the sun 
shone brighter, and the earthseemed fairer, 
and such an experience as that of our little 





friends would have caused a keenness of 
exquisite pleasure which the full-grown 
man rarely experiences. 


“*Whither is fled the visionary gleam, 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream.” 

Discretion, however, suggested that the 
magic elixir in the rusty tin, which brought 
unmixed joys to the boys before us, might 
cause @ serious insurrection in the internal 
economy of the ‘‘full-grown man,” and 
and withSpartan-like firmness we repressed 
the craving. Presently the youths arose, 
and shaking out their satchels with un- 
feigned joy, tney proudly proclaimed that 
they had not one scrap left to carry home ; 
they had ‘‘ eaten every bit.” So natural 
was their pleasure, and so characteristic of 
joyous boyhood, that the bitterest cynic 
could not but have smiled. Shortly after- 
wards, on our return from a walk up a 
steep hill a little farther on, we saw them 
riding home, happy and contented, through 
the gathering gloom, and joyous in the 


knowledge of a good time experienced. 
% x * % * * 


Happy boyhood ! and happy boys, to have 
relatives kind enough to purchase them 
cycles, and sensible enough to approve of 
them riding out into the country. Boyhood 
is the time of life when simple pleasures 
produce the keenest, healthiest and most 
heartfelt joys, and if grown people only 
realized that boyhood is but a brief period, 
and that fast on its footsteps come the cares 
and worries of manhood, when the hard 
realities of the world wear off the glamor 
and glint of pastime and pleasure, and kill 
the bouyant spirits which make all things 
seem 

“Apparel’d in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream,” 
they would lay themselves out to make 
boyhood as happy and joyous a time as pos- 
sible, consistent with proper discipline. 
And what could appeal more strongly to 
the genuine, manly boy than the joys to be 
derived from a bicycle, on which he can 
move rapidly hither and thither,.and the 
delights of being allowed to wander forth 
into the country, and picnic there with 
chosen companions. The love of locomotion 
is firmly implanted in the human breast, 
and we all remember the longing desire for 
a velocipede which sprang up in our youth- 
ful breast when, at the age of seven, a gen- 
tleman, who had returned from abroad told, 
us of the wonderful iron horses that were: 
then ridden. Fathers, mothers, relatives, 
the health and happiness of your children, 
your brothers and your sisters, is worth a, 
small expenditure. Get them cycles, and. 
make them happy and healthful.— Wheel- 
men’s Gazette. 

From a Military Standpoint. 

We have all heard of the indignant remarks. 
made by a certain old lady in Georgia when 
“OV Bragg an’ his ridin reegyment formed a 
streak o’ fight right slap across the gyarden.”’ 
The destruction of her garden-truck was 
deplorable, but unavoidable ur der the old 
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régime. In the event of a future war, how- 
ever, we may see regularly organized bodies 
of cyclists doing the work that formerly de- 
volved upon the cavalry, and the iron hoof 
of the war-horse will no longer crush the 
tender sprigs of asparagus and collards or 
mutilate the pale features of the slain. 

Lient. W. H. Bowen, U. S. A., in report- 
ing to the War Department the results of 
his inspection of the Connecticut National 
Guard, praises the performance of the troops 
generally, and especially calls attention to 
a@ special bicycle service organized by a 
corps of the First Regiment. Armed with 
Colt’s repeating carbine and with a revolv- 
er, 2 man mounted on a bicycle can travel 
in many places where it would be impossi- 
ble to take a horse, and can beat the ‘‘flag’’ 
in sending messages. In his opinion the 
bicycle service will be advisable as messen- 
gers, patrol and advance guards, and he 
suggested to the War Department the feas- 
ibility of extended experiments in that 
line. 

This is about the first time that the prac- 
ticability of attaching a bicycle corps to the 
regular army has been favorably commented 
on by an American official. Beyond the 
Atlantic the question has been discussed, 
pro and con, and the beau sabreur on wheels 
is just now attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion in European military circles. Accord- 
ing to the Strand Magazine, the men of the 
Twentieth Cyclist Corps can thrust their 
swords through a suspended lemon while 
riding at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 
Their safety bicycles are fitted up to carry 
the rifle at the side, which can be taken out 
in three seconds, a pouch carrying 100 
rounds of ball cartridges, signalling flags, 
etc., the whole of which is under 70 pounds, 
including machine. 

Not the least interesting weapon carried 
by the cyclists and used for the first time at 
the eastern manceuvre is the Gatling gun. 
This particular gun used is capable of firing 
at the rate of six shots asecond. It weighs 
97 pounds, the ammunition being carried 
in cases for the purpose. It is transported 
to and from a gun carriage composed of four 
safety machines coupled to one another and 
ridden by four men. 

The bicycle zereba is for the purpose of 
resisting cavalry and is formed by some 
twenty or thirty machines, which are stack- 
ed on to one another, the men getting behind 
the cycles and firing at the approaching en- 
emy. So clever are they at forming these 
cycling squares, so to speak, that the whole 
thing can be accomplished in five or six 
seconds. Indeed, taken all around, the 
military cyclist is not only a very ingenious 
fellow but a good way ahead of the ordinary 
infantryman. 

Captain Balfour of England states : ‘‘ That 
Cyclist Infantry can, in England, do the 
work normally carried out by cavalry and 
mounted infantry with reasonable suc- 
cess (except, of course, that they cannot 
charge. )’’ 





Cycling Ethics For Women. 


Men who hope to enlist ladies to the cyc- 
ling ranks, writes ‘‘ Ralranhes’’ in a recent 
issue of The Wheel, cannot be too careful as 
to the character of the fair ones who take 
the initiative in any community. Sensitive 
as to her sex, and fully appreciating the 
fact that on a wheel she is much more prom- 
inent than if traveling in any other way, 
woman scans the cycling horizon very cau- 
tiously before she takes the step (or rather 
pedal), and, if she is fully afflicted with the 
wheel fever and the other women who ride 
are all right, on she goes, and thus one more 
is added to the roll. If, on the other hand, 
the other women who ride bicycles are 
questionable as to character, our hesitating 
one will decide negatively, and scarcely 
tell the reason why. 

In one of our largest cities, where cycling 
is very popular and where female riders are 
quite numerous, the cause of woman cycling 
has been injured by the unwise acts of some 
of the weaker sex. The suspicion of an un- 
womanly act is enough to brand her, while 
on the part of a man his breaks pass unno- 
ticed. The question of right is not being 
considered here, only the facts as they ex- 
ist. 

What man is there among us but knows 
as to the cackling that can be cackled by a 
bevy of cackling women? And if some cy- 
cling woman does not possess the character 
which entitles her to the utmost respect, or 
if she has made some mistake which is 
brought prominently before the public in 
the use of her wheel, this cackling crew will 
soon send the news broadcast, and both the 
woman in question and the sport of cycling 
will be injured. 

A man can fall from his bicycle (if he is 
careless), and break his finger, his arm or 
his neck and little will be said about it, 
relatively speaking ; but let a woman while 
awheel only be a little indiscreet and a 
mountain is made of it. Just the same 
cycling is hurt thereby. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a number of 
our American cities and towns take pride 
in claiming that the best ladies they contain 
ride bicycles. Other cities and towns, with 
ladies just as respectable and highly esteem- 
ed, have but a few women cyclists. What 
I have already written may give a clue to 
the explanation as to why these differences 
exist. 

A little six year-old-boy, who once accom- 
panied his papa on a trip, after leaving one 
city and arriving at the next, said: ‘“Why, 
papa, the people here just seem like the 
people at the other place.” So with cy- 
cling for ladies. It is just as delightfnl, just 
as healthy and should be just as popular in 
one city or town as in another, and as before 
written, ‘‘ men who hope to enlist ladies to 
the cycling ranks cannot be too careful 2s 
to the character of the fair ones who take 
the initiative in any community. 

seat eey oe ae 

The Parkside (Chicago, Ill.) races will 

be held September 25 and 26. 





LAST DAY OF THE D,C, U. MEET. 


HE second day’s racing of ‘the fall 
tournament of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union eclipsed all events, both in at- 
tendance and enthusiasm, yet witnessed at 
Sportsmen’s Park. In the concluding mile 
of the Block-Dolson five-mile race the crowd 
was breathless with suspense, while in the 
three-mile ordinary championship the spec- 
tators howled like mad, especially when 
Sutton set fire to everything on the last 
quarter and won by one of the finest spurts 
yet seen on the track. The grand stand 
was crowded, and the two tally-ho coaches, 
occupied by the local dealers and Social 
Wheel Club respectively, put everything 
ablaze with enthusiasm and excitement. 
The Social Wheel Club carried off the ma- 
jority of the honors, and the enthusiasm of 
its members was unbounded in consequence. 
Sutton did splendid work and his honest 
efforts were highly commended by the 
thinking ones. Block trailed Dolson in the 
five-mile championship safety, and won 
with a fine spurt on the last lap. 

Following are the results of the day’s 
racing : 

Race 1—One-mile safety, novice. 
1st, Crow 2d; time, 3:14 2-5. 

Race 2—One-mile handicap, ordinary. 
Yardley ist, McIntyre 2d; time, 2:54 1-5. 

Race 3—One-mile handicap, boys under 
16. K. Matheson Ist, O. Fleteher 2d; 
Time, 3:50 2-5. 

Race 4—Half-mile, handicap, hands-off, 
safety. Dominick Ist, Brocker 2; time, 
1:421-5. Inthis race BrockerandThurber, 
who were well up towards the front clashed, 
and fell over the embankment, and as the 
umpire thought Brocker was fouled he was 
given 2d place. 

Race 5—Three-mile ordinary, State cham- 
pionship. Sutton 1st, Butcher 2; time, 
9:19 4-5 

Race 6—Quarter-mile handicap, safety. 
Weiant ist, Crow 2d; time, 38 2-5. 

Race 7—One-mile safety, 3:10 class. 
Birge ist, Rutherford 2d ; time, 3:12 2-5. 

Race 8—Five-mile safety, State cham- 
pionship. Block Ist, Dolson 2d; time 14:- 
37 4-5. 

Race 9—Half-mile ordinary, open. Sut- 
ton Ist, Butcher 2d; time, 1:20 3-5. 

Race 10—One-mile safety, consolation. 
Thurber (60 yds. ) lst, W. T. Banks (scratch) 
2d ; time 3:14 1-5. 

No one succeeded in capturing Mr. Hop- 
kins’ cup, offered to the rider beating the 
Colorado record of 2:42 1-5—made by Sid 


Eastwood in competition several years ago. 
Saab Sih ALS oN 


The Peoria Meet. 

The first day’s racing of the Peoria Bi- 
cycle Club’s third annual race meet was 
held on September 18, and was a huge suc- 
cess, attracting about 10,000 spectators. In 
the two-mile safety handicap, W. F. Mur- 
phy, N. Y. A. C., covered the distance in 
4:59}, lowering the world’s record of 5:11}, 
made by Rich at Hartford this year. Fol- 
lowing are the results : 

One-mile safety, novice—H. C. Hobbs 
won, C. F. Henning second, F. J. Wagner 
third. Time, 2:38 4-5. 

One-mile ordinary, novice—F. Wing won, 
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B. C. Neilson second, R. E. Davis third. 
Time, 2:55. 

Quarter-mile, safety, ees F. Taylor 
won, P. J. Berlo second, H. Smith third. 
Time 0:34 4-5. 

One-mile, safety, 2:40 class—M. C. Tay- 
lor won, E. C. Bode second, L. A. Hatfield 
third. Time, 3:00 4-5. 

One-mile, ordinary, 3:10class—J. B. Bliss 
won, E. E,. Mockett second, Frank Wing 
third. Time 2:47. 

Two-mile, safety, handicap—W. F. Mur- 
phy, scratch, won; C. W. Dornage, eighty 
yards, second ; George F. Taylor, 150 yards, 
third. Time, 4:59 1-5. 

One-mile, ordinary, open—Zimmerman 
won in 2:51 2-5, with Barrett second and 
Taylor third. As the time was not reached 
the race was declared off. 

One-mile, tandem—Barrett and Lums- 
den had a walk-over, making the mile in 
2:37 1-5. 

Peoria Bicycle club handicap—E. A. Hat- 
field won, F, H. Henning second, C. B. 
Hazard third. Time, 2:57. 

One-mile ordinary, open—A. A. Zimmer- 
man won, L. J. Taylor second, E. W. Bal- 
lard third. Time, 2:46 3-5. 

One-mile, ordinary, handicap— William 
Lonn, 150 yards, won; J. P. Bliss, 100 
yards, second; Frank Wing, 130 yards, 
third. Fe a8. 

————$<—_—__— 
Meet of Missouri Division. 


Editor Sports Afield: The annual meet of the 
Missouri Division L. A. W. at Louisiana, Mo., 
August 30, was well attended by wheelmen from 
all over the State. Some notable time was made 
by many of the boys, as you will see by referring 
to the following summiary : 


One-Mile Safety, Novice—E. J. Rettey, St Louis 
Seg Club, first; W. A. Hall, Louisiana, second. 


One-Mile > Ordinary, 8 20 Class—George M. Wil- 
der, St. Louis ©. i Club, first ; Frank A. Pad- 
get ville ‘Time 3m. 46s. 

Haif-Mile Safety ame G. ree oni Louis 
Cycling Club, first; R. M. Melford, St. Louis Cyc- 
ling Club, second, Time Im. 2044s. 

One-Mile Ordinary, Handicap -O. L. Rule, St. 
—_ -@ C., first; A. G. Harding, second. Time, 


3m.1 
TiworMile Safety, Missouri Division Champion- 
ec. we first; R. M. Melford, second. 


Time, 6 
—J. W. Cox, St. L. C. 





One-Miie Safety, Handica; 
C., 90 yards, first; R. M. Melford, 50 yards, second. 
Time 2m. 42s. 

Two-Mile ees Handicap—A. G. Harding, 
og oe ~s . Wilder, 125 yards second. 


Time, 6 
Five Mile “egy ee se Champion- 
ship—A. first ; L. Rule, second. 


Time 15m. Sint “ven ing won 5 only three pe 
One-Mile, Pike oe re ionship—B. 
Smith, Louisiana, yh all, Tetiianis 
second. Time, 3m 
One-Mile Ordinary, aaa. M. Wilder, 
first; E. J. Retty, second. Time, 3m. aanans. 
one alile Safety Consolation—J. M. Bowman, 
Val. A. Fath, St. L. C. CG. second. 
Time, 2" ie 


In the evening the winners assembled at the 
Palmer, where the prizes—an elegant lot of gold 
medals—were distributed. The writer was not 
one of the favored few, but his recollections of the 
Louisiana meet will always be of the pleasantest. 

St. Louis, Mo. B. Y. SICKEL, JR. 

—_—_—___— 


The D. C. U. Excursion. 


On Sunday, September 27, the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union gives a grand excursion to Manitou and 
the top of Pike’s Peak. Arrangements are being 
made for a big crowd, and a low rate of about 
$5.50 will be had for the round trip from Denver. 
The principal advantages of the excursion will 
be the fact that wheelmen can go on the evening 
train Saturday, thereby having all of Sunday 
forenoon in which to ride around and visit Colo- 
rado Springs’ and Manitou’s favorite attractions 
awheel. Every wheel-man in the city should join, 
as wheels can be brought along gratis ; and, be- 

. sides, there is no place from which so command- 
ing and scenic a view can be obtained of the sur- 
rounding country as from the top of Pike's Peak. 
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PENCILLINGS. 


BY DON LUIS. 
Written for Sports AFrEe.p. 


LD riders are seldom seen riding upon the 
sidewalks, therefore the order recently issued 
by the police board instructing officers to arrest 
all wheelmen found riding upon the sidewalks 
will not affect the majority of our ilk. But the poor 
beginner who finds delight in making pedestrians’ 
life miserable will find it a hard lesson at $25.00 
and costs. 

At the D. C. U. races of the 13th inst, many of 
the younger contingent of spectators treated the 
officers of the meet as if they thought they were 
umpires, and the performance they were witness- 
ing was a ball game in which the home team was 
getting the worst of it. Boys, applaud, give the 
club yell and the club whistle full vent, butdo not 
try to influence the handicapper or other officers 
by your suggestions as yelled from the grand 
stand. They cannot hear you, and if they did 
they would not pay any attention to what you 
were saying. 

It is to be regretted that more wheelmen did 
not turn out in the lantern parade of last Satur- 
day evening. One hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred wheelmen in line make an elegant appear- 
ance but less than that number looks “‘ scraggy.”' 
The illuminated parade of last July was the cause 
of the managing editor of one of our big dailies, 
placing bicycle news among the fixtures of his 
sporting column. This in itself would be enough 
to repay those that were interested, outsideof the 
good impression they made upon hundreds of 
spectators. 


Bicycle racing is becoming more popular each 
hour. Peoplethat one would think knew nothing 
but profit and loss, rents and taxes, have showed 
their interest and acquaintance of what is 
going on in the local bicycle world by stopping 
the winners jn the recent races with such ques- 
tions as, “‘ Let’s see that medal,’ ‘“‘ What time is 
ity” “Are those the shoes you won?’ “ What,” 
“Which,” ‘‘When,” and dozens of other like in- 
quiries. Ask some of the participants and see if 
it isn’t so. 

Denver, Colo. 

eo thE eS 
SOCIAL SAYINGS. 

Ed. 8. Hartwell and Miss Mamie King were 
married at 6 o0’clock Thursday evening September 
10—Trinity Memorial Church being filled with 
friends of the couple, who are very popular. Mr, 
Hartwell promises to retain his interest in the 
club and cycling; but then we all know how it is. 

« *% 

C. C. Candy is another Social (and also a Ram- 
bler), who has joined the Benedicts. C. C. brings 
from Philadelphia a very pleasing little lady, 
whom we hope will find Chauncey’s numerous 
Denver friends congenial. 

« * « 

Captain Block of theSocialsand Captain Brown 
of the Athletics are talking up a grand Union 
Run for Sunday September 27. Athletics, Socials, 
Ramblers and Capitols will be asked to partici- 
pate and all unattached wheelmen will be asked 
to attend. 

a * 

The Socials’ soft-drink bar and billiard-room is 
very popular with the boys. A light gymnasium 
scheme is now beingtalked up. Theclub’s incor- 
porating with the State places it on a solid finan- 
cial basis and before the winter sets in many 
things for comfort and amusement will be pro- 
vided for the members. 8. W. SEE. 

Denver, Colo. 

— 

The Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. is erecting a 
seven-story addition to its present works and re- 
port says there is something good under the rose 
connected therewith. The new building will be 
of brick and steel with stone trimmings, and will 
be lighted throughout by electricity. 
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LOCAL LORE. 





R. H. Biegel, Captain of the Denver Ramblers, 
has been re-instated by the racing board as an 
amateur. 


In the past year Denver has doubled both in the 
number of her cycling houses and cycling orgau- 
izations, yet the old members of both complaineth 
not, but aver that businessis betterthan ever and 
membership in the clubs increasing. 


The police commission has ordered thearrest of 
any wheelman found riding the sidewalks iv 
Denver. Many accidents have been reported of 
late, and it is the intention of the board tostrictly 
enforce the sidewalk-riding ordinance. 


G, E. Hannan, the well-known Denver dealer 
in bycycle sundries, recently received alarge ship- 
ment of pneumatic and cushion-shod Humbers 
from Coventry, England, the duty on which was 
$197.10. They came by Steamship Servia, and as 
Mr. Hannan has the agency for Kansas, Colorado 
and Wyoming, he will do some good work in 
pushing the sale of these wheels in the West. 


The bicycle dealers of the city are talking up a 
scheme among themselves whereby they will be 
represented at the Western tournaments in a 
more united way. As harmony seems to be a 
conspicuous feature with them, they will probably 
either “‘chip in” in the futute and ride to the 
races in atally-ho or erect an Hiffel Tower or glass 
house on the grounds. N.U.Carpenter shoulders 
the responsibility of the above statement. 


C.C. Hopkins has the proud distinction of mak- 
ing the first trip to Colorado Springs and return 
in one day—a distance of 150 miles. Austin Banks 
disputed the claim on the evidence of some hear- 
say individual who said Hopkins rode part of the 
way on the train. Mr. Hopkins took the precau- 
tion, however, to get the signature of persons all 
along the route, and now the cigars have been 
passed and all is serene Banks made the same 
trip—but later. 


John 8. Prince, the famous professional rider, 
is working his way westward once more, and will 
soon be back among his Denver friends, as the 
following letter received from him on September 
17 willshow: ‘I amstopping over in Des Moines 
now for a couple of weeks arranging for a six- 
days’ tournament. From here I go to Omaha, 
where I shall stop off three days, and then on to 
Denver. Shall be glad to meet the club boys once 
more and have a jolly, good time. Denver is the 
boss place, eh? I am riding a pneumatic-safety 
geared up to sixty-eight inches and going good. 
Shall be ready to give Bob (Gerwing) another 
dash in two weeks after I get there.”’ 

The Wheel, referring to a cyclist well-known in 
the West, says: -“‘Charley Candy takes a header 
—a matrimonial header it was; the accident oc- 
curred at Philadelphia, on September 1; the lady 
was Miss Sadie Cameron Brown. We fancy that 
Ned Le Cato assisted at the function and that that 
was his real business East, rather than consulta- 
tion with his house. You know Charley Candy— 
Charles Chauncey Candy (strange that we spread 
ourselves as to names at weddings and college 

its)—don’t you? For some years 
with the Overman Company; a great big, auburn- 
haired, merry-faced man, or boy-man, with a deal 
of Western breeze and twang despite his Vir- 
ginia birth; a good man of business, a club man, 
a good fellow, yet more than that, an observer, a 
thinker, a clever handler of men and negotiator, 
and as kind and good natured as one could wish. 
Many wheelmen who have met Charly Candy will 
smile as we do, and wish him merry well. ” 








A New Cycling Firm. 


The Charles F. Stokes Mfg. Co., which opened 
up a branch house in Denver on September 1, is 


an old and reliable cycling concern whose princi- 
pal make is the Union. new branch is wel- 
comed hi to Denver and as it is in ch od 


N. U. Carpenter, formerly in charge of the 

Side Chicago branch, wheelmen are given aoe. 
antee of being treated well. The store-room is 
150x: 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


A new cycling club at Richmond, Va. 

Atchison, Kas., will have a cyclingclub shortly. 

The Laramie cycling club starts out with a mem- 
ship of twelve. 

Greenville, Texas., a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
has only two wheelmen. 


The Century Road Club of Chicago will make 
its annual century run September 30. 


J. H. Shewes, an old-time cyclist, is now with the 
Hartiey-Graham Company of New York. 

The Kansas City Cyclists have a membership of 
over forty, though only recently organized. 

F. J. Osmond, the racing crack, is confined to 
his bed from the results of a recent surgical oper- 
ation. : 

Rev. A. T. Lee of Pueblo, Colo., who is making 
a tour awheel, was lately heard from at St. Joseph, 
Mo.—having then traveled 698 miles. 

Leadville is just now receiving a cycling boom. 
Soda Springs, five miles distant, and Twin Lakes, 
a twenty-mile spin, are favorite runs. 

The Ladies’ Cycling Leagne of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has a membership of about twenty and 
allows no active members under the age of 16. 

James Moore Patton, a prominent young wheel- 
man of Springfield, Ill., was drowned at Shaw- 
neetown, August 15, while bathing in the Ohio 
River. 

H. P. Walden of Chicago lately coasted down 
Pike’s Peak and into Manitou on a thirty-three- 
pound pneumatic: Time 2h.20m. forthe twenty- 
two miles. 


Some lunatic has been threatening Mr. Gump 
of Dayton, U., with dynamite and sudden death 
if he does not discontinue the sale of ‘‘ that infer- 
nal machine—the bicycle.” 

At Springfield, Mass., September 2, P. J. Berlo 
lowered the American record for one mile—his 
time being 2:18 1-5. G. M. Worden also pulled 
the two-mile record down to 5:06 4-5. 

The tourist wheelmen of Omaha, Neb., elected 
the following officers recently: President J. H. 
Kastman; vice-president John Kelly; secretary- 
treasurer, E. R. Smith; captain, H. C. Smith. 

George K. Barrett, co-editor with N. H. Van 
Sicklen, of The Bearings, has severed his connec- 
tion with that pleasant paper to take a position 
with the Humber Cycle Company of Chicago. 

The prizes offered by the Peoria (Ill.) Cycling 
Tournament, September 18 and 19, aggregated 
$5,335, outside of time and record medals and 
special prizes. Theattendance each day averaged 
over 5,000. 

A cut of Belanger’s unicycle appeared in the last 
Bearings, but he does not verify the report that 
his brother ode seventy-three miles an hour ina 
test near Montreal. The wheel will weigh about 
150 pounds. 

And now there comes, from Bristol, England, 
the story of a sensible cyclist who threw his pneu- 
matic wheel off of a bridge to a drowning man 
who supported himself by the aid of this novel 
life-preserver until further help arrived. 


A Chicago clergyman advances the assertion that 
many young men of that city are “riding bicycles 
to hell on Sunday.” The zeal displayed by the 
Lake City wheelmen in riding so far out in the 
suburbs meets with no commendation from this 
divine. 

Among Denver's list of new arrivals in the cyc- 
ling line is Mr. G. P. Rikeman, an old member of 
the Bridgeport wheel club. Mr. Rikeman is a 
staunch advocate of the league, and thinks we 
should have hundreds of L. A. W. members in 
our State. 


Harry M. Jackson of Newport, Ky., but at one 
time a speedy young wheelman of Denver, writes 
that he will start on a tour of the world in March 
next, starting from New York. He says he is 
riding in good form, having recently ridden a 
mile on a pneumatic-tired safety in 2:3044. 





According to the Cycle Record a cyclist who was 
touring in the South of England, thought he would 
essay a trip around the Isle of Wight. He ac- 
cordingly crossed over, and after some amount of 
peregrination, asked a local, ‘‘Is this the way to 
Ryde?” “No,” responded that individual, “ Yer 
too much doubled up over yer machine!”’ 


Road-racing in California does not seem to lose 
favor with the cracks, even in the sultry month of 
August. The race from Los Angeles to Monrovia 
on August 15 attracted large crowds, including a 
number of the gentler sex. The distance was 
twenty miles, and the men finished in the follow- 
ing order: Shrode ist, 1h, 30m. 30s.; Wicks 2d, 
th. 47m. 20s.; Merrill 3rd, ih. 53m.50s.; Neely 4th, 
th. 57m, 31s.; Beadeslee 5th, 2h, 19m. 45s, 


The following fast times are reported to have 
been made September 2, at Hampdon Park, 
Springfield, Mass.—some of them, as will be noted, 
are record-breakers. 

A. B. Rich, %4-mile, 0.34 3-5. 

P. J. Berlo, ‘<-mile, 1.08 2-5. 

wo we 6 mile, 1.42. 
1-mile, 2.18 1-5. 

G. M. Worden, 2-miles, 5.06 4-5 


All mounted on American safeties. 


A cut of Gormully & Jeffery’s new diamond- 
framed Rambler appears in their advertisement 
in this issue. It is a good looker and is sure to 
have a large following. This firm is also experi- 
menting with a pneumatic which embodies a 
number of original features, and will be on the 
market next season. President Gormully, who 
has combined some pleasure with considerable 
business in Europe during the past two months, 
is expected home during the present month. 


“ “ “ 


The question of cash prizes is once more agitat- 
ing the minds of the cycling public. George K. 
Barrett, one of the fastest men in the West, has 
this to say on the subject: ‘I am personally in 
favor of cash prizes given under proper restric- 
tions. As matters now stand 90 per cent. of the 
first-class racing men, now racing as amateurs, 
are in one way or another turning their ability as 
8 y pedallers to some pecuniary advantage. 
Should the L. A. W. or some equally potent body 
assumecharge of cycle racing and allow cash prizes 
to be given, but provide also for disqualifications 
and suspensions for crooked riding, I feel con- 
vinced that the moral tone of racing would be 
better than at present; that there would be more 
and better racing and that the general public 
would take a much greater interest in it than at 
present. If tke present system is to remain in 
pt ony by all means let the prizes be useful ar- 

cles,”’ 


Denver's New Cycling Club. 


On Wednesday evening, the 16th inst., a number 
of Denver wheelmen, proniness among whom is 
Austin Banks, met at the residence of A. L. Brock- 
er, 1518 Calfornia street, and organized the tol 
Cycling Club. The gentlemen at the head of the- 
new enterprise are ones of push and perseverance, 
and as it starts out with a charter membership of 
thirty, its chances of long life and huge growth 
are very good. The L. A. W. uniform has been 
adopted, and the admission of lady-wheelmen to 
membership will be one of the chief features. The 
club colors are red, white and black. Sports: 
AFIELD extends a hearty welcome to the Capitol 
Cycling Club, and wishes it a long and si 
future. 

—_—__ i ae -——-——— 
The Parsons Meet. 

Editor Sports Afield: The fifth annual meetin; 
of the Kansas Division L. A. W., will be held a 
Parsons, Kansas, on October 14, 15 and 16. One 
hundred and fifty dollars in prizes will be given 
by the Parsons Fair Association, and there will be 
three championship events, by the L. 
A. W.—namely half-mile, mile and two-mile. The 
Parsons Cycle Club is getting in training for the 
meet, and some of the members have strong 
hopes of making a record that will win them a 
pleasant notoriety. SPADE-HANDLE. 

Parsons, Kas. 
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UNION AND STERLING CYCLES 


—Are Acknowledged Leaders.— 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








CHARLES F. STOKES 


Manufacturing Company, 
1808-10 CURTIS STREET, DENVER, COLO: 
re 
—<t WE WANT AGENTS +— 
All over the West to handle our complete line of 
Bicycles, Velocipedes, Tricycles and Sundries. 
——— « 


We carry tne Largest Variety and Most Complete 
Line in the West 


N. U. CARPENTER, MANAGER. 








x*THE*XN 


Diamond Frame Rambler. 








| AMERICAN AMBLERS. 





—THE— 
% MOST - LUXURIOUS - WHEELS 





—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY Mg Co, 


BOSTON. ---GHIC AGQ,---WAsuuneton. 
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THE SKINNER BROD. & WRIGHT COMPANY, °"-"ssctomr and lawrence Sis, Denvr, Glo 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF SPORTING GOODS IN THE WEST. 


Maties Pants, Fishing Outfits, Leggings, Hunting Boots, Tennis, Running, 
Base Ball, Gymnasium, Bicycle and Hob-nailed Fishing Shoes. Bicycle 
Uniforms and Wheelmen’s Findings. Corduroy and Canvas Shooting 
Clothes, ete. 





























Ce 


LOWEST PRICES 


In this country.. Orders by mail promptly 
FILLED. 











G. BE. HANNAN, 
No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, Denver. 


——()— 


Call and see our celebrated Cushion- and Pneu™ 
matic-tired 


S| HUMBER AND ROVER CYCLES. 
age cme ae Positively the a and finest wheels made: 
3 ita st received, li f WARWICKS, h- 
UMBERS * ion tied” Boge’ Denali: $25 ; Eureks, $35. GEO. F. HIGGINS 
: Bicycles Rented, Repaired and SPORTING GOODS CO 
—=SsoLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. rae 
7 1508 to 1510 Arapahoe Street, Denver. 
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a iy 7, . WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
oHE TAS SPORTING GOODS 


IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 
ILVSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE BASE BALL, FOOT BALL, CRICKET 


———: AND: —— 


[AWN TENNIS GOODS. 




















Gymnasium Apparatusand Suits. AthleticShoes 
and Suits Made to Order. Soni ee for 
Boys, Tricycles for Girls. agons, 

Toys, Games, Cutlery, Dog Collars. 


——_STATE AGENTS FOR— 


COLUMBIA AND GENDRON BICYCLES, 
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BOXING CLUBS, 
GLOVES, DUMB- 
o Shreel- 
Bo slor INDIAN BELLS, &. 
BRANCH HOUSES o : ’ 
4@ WARREN ST NEW YORK 291 WABASH AVE CHICAGO. 
. FACTORY HARTFORO Cony Telephone 450. 











se B- optics sharp it needs I ween, to see what is not to be seen.’’ 
ta ade —Trumbull. 


OU may search with very sharp eyes, but we think you will fail to find fault with 
Paragon and we guarantee every one. 


orem 














\S SEND FOR CATALOGUE. iS) 
we 
STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., Freeport, Il. 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 23 and 24 are the dates selected 
for the fifth annual tournament of the Hastings 
(Neb.) Gun Club. 


A NEw steel cuirass, said to be quite impene- 
trable to the bullets of any rifie yet invented, is 
soon to be introduced into the Austrian army. 


Tue attention of trap-shooters is called to the 
advertisement of “Jansen’s Individual Score 
Book” which appears on second page of cover. 


Joun P. LOWER’s Sons’ lately issued catalogue 
is especially to be commended from the fact that 


it contains a full text of the Colorado Game and . 


Fish Laws published by authority of State Fish 
and Game Warden Land and Attorney General 
Maupin. 


At the conclusion of the Cheyenne tournament, 
J. A. R. Elliott boarded the west-bound train, en 
route for San Francisco, where he will continue 
to astonish the ordinary trap-shot by the regular 
non-occurrence in his scores of the picturesque 
goose-egg. 


Mr. J. A. R. EttioTtr of Kansas City, has held 
the American Field Champion Wing-Shot Cup in 
continuous but not undisturbed possession for one 
year. Before itcan become his personal property 
he must sustain his supremacy over every compet- 
itor until August 4, 1892. 


So many criticisms have been made upon the ef- 
ficiency of the new model small caliber rifle 
adopted by the Italian Government, that the Min- 
ister of War has decided to stop the manufacture 
of the arm pending a new examination by a spe- 
cial commission. 

WE have used the Patent Lateral Action Cart- 
ridge Belt advertised in our columns by Messrs. 
H. Nelson & Co. of Kirkwood, Mo., and found it 
simply perfect. The hunteror trap-shot will soon 
discover the manifold advantages of carrying their 
shells wads up, as they are handy to get at and 
the primers are better protected from damp. Its 
adaptability to all sizes of shells in general use 
makes this belt well worth double the smal! 
amount asked for it by the manufacturers. 

“ Ky e’s Method of Scoring Live-Bird Matches” 
is the title of a pamphlet by Friend C. W. Kyle, 
field editor of the Breeder and Sportsman, which 
will, we believe, supply a need long felt by trap- 
shooters. It claims to present a system of scor- 
ing live-bird matches by which the sportsman at 
the trap may clearly see the cause of his defects 
in shooting, and, by careful observation of the 
score correct them. In addition to this the pam- 
phlet contains the game law; of California, rules 
of the American Shooting Association and a va- 
riety of things calculated to interest sportsmen. 


Iv issaid that the French government is now 
experimenting with a cartridge-shell of some veg- 








etable material which has the valuable property 
of being instantly and entirely consumed when 
the charge is fired. This shell is said to have 
hardly half the weight of one made of metal and 
to cost considerably less. If a success its general 
adoption by sportsmen would do away with the 
nuisance of “stuck” shells, but the necessary in- 
crease of smoke and fouling of the arm attend- 
ant upon the added conbustion will greatly mili- 
tate against the popularity of this new departure. 


THe Albuquerque Gun Club of Albuq’ erque, 
New Mexico, sends us a very neatly-gotten-up an- 
nouncement of their first annual tournament. 
The programme as mapped ont includes three 
days’ work at live birds and inanimate tar- 
gets, with twenty-seven events and over $500 
guaranteed in cash and desirable prizes. All 
events are open to the worlfl; no one barred ; and 
we predict that the Albuquerque club will have a 
very enjoyable meeting, and one that should be 
largely attended by our best trap-shots. Dates, 
September 20, 21 and 22. 

Tue Inter-State Rifle Contest at Springfield, M!.. 
closed on the 11th inst.—Illinois winning the 
Washburn trophy held during the past year by 
the Minnesota National Guard. At fixed dis- 
tances Illinois led with a score of 1,637; Wisconsin 
was second, with 1.608; Minnesota third, with 
1,602; Iowa being last, with 1,571. Wisconsin made 
the best record at skirmish firing, 1,061; Tilinois, 
1,040; Minnesota, 980; Iowa, 987. The totals for 
fixed distances and skirmish firing are: Illinois, 
2,677; Wisconsin, 2.669; Minnesota, 2,582; Iowa, 
2,538. The best individual record made was by 
Captain R. H. Aiken of Illinois, whose total score 
is 303. 

— > 
Rifle at Leadville. 

Editcr Sports Afield: The August shoot by the 
Leadville Rifle club for the two gold badges occur- 
red on the 2ist ult. The club medal was won by 
Mr. Newell and the Bergersen medal by Mr. 
MeNevin: 

Dae DO OEE 
MeNevin.. 


Heath... 7 
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Trap at Helena. 


Editor Sports Afield: At \ast Champion Percy 
Kennett, who has met and defeated many of the 
crack shots of the Northwest, has been defeated 
for the State Medal. This occurred August 15. 
The score was as follows : 

For Champion Live-Bird Medal of Montana, 25 
birds each. 
Kennett....2211212110201212 
Harrity.....121120101121112221111021 1—22 

Alderman Anthony Harrity, the present cham- 
pion, won a handsome gold medal that was given 
by the Knights of Pythias at a picnic at Deer 
Lodge, August 13. The match was at 50 clay 
birds.—Harrity winning on 48, A. J. Fisk, H.C. 
Yeager, Jim and Frank Conley, John Cowen and 
President Smith of the Deer Lodge Gun Club con- 
tested. Fisk won first money—score 44. 

The medal won by Harrity is, according to con- 
ditions, personal property. 

At the last shoot of the Helena Rod and Gun 
Club, Mose Manuel won the medal—score 19 out 
of 20; blue rocks. Ten contestants. 

Helena, Montana, GrorueE C. SHARP. 





Who is the Champion? 


Talk is undoubtedly cheap, but sometimes a ju- 
dicious silence would be more becoming. Espec- 
ially is this the case when one feels a temptation 
to indulge in a little gratuitous bravado. 

Some months ago we noticed the fact that Cap- 
tain John L, Brewer, had challenged the world 
to a live-bird match, “‘one hundred to five hun- 
dred birds, for any reasonable amount of money 
and the world’s championship.”’ This challenge 
was thrown directly in the teeth of the English 
champions, being published in the London Shoot- 
ing Timee, and ending with the remark that “I 
think perhaps some English gentleman wouldlike 
to try his ability as a trap-shot with me.” As it 
chanced, Mr. Brewer’s supposition proved correct 
—as the subsequent appearance of the following 
letter proved: 

Dear Sir: In reply to Captain Brewer’s chal- 
lenge, I beg leave to remind him that in answerto 
a similar bumptious challenge I traveled from 
America to England to meet him on his own 
terms in February, 1889. The readers of the 
Sportsman will be aware how he utterly failed to 
put in an appearance at the Sportsman office, or 
put up a penny to shoot for, although I was there 
with my money ready to any amount, I think 
this last challenge is only another cheap adver- 
tising dodge. Anyhow, Iam ready tomakea match 
with him at once to shoot in England next No- 
vember at one. hundred birds each for £200 aside ; 
and if he will signify his acceptance by posting a 
forfeit at the Sportsman office it wiil be at once 
covered and a match assured. 

W. G. GRAHAM, 
Champion Wing-Shot of the World. 

Ashford, England. 

A straightforward acceptance of a direct chal- 
lenge,and from a trap-shot whose reputation as 
such is world-wide. And now the fraternity on 
both sides the Atlantic is wondering why Captain 
Brewer has chosen to remain silent. 

> 
Some Rifle Talk. 

Editor Sports Afield: General Richards isslight- 
ly mistaken in regard to the calibre of my hunt- 
ing rifle. In the past five years I have been 
using for all large game, a 32-calibre. Kor two 
years I experimented with a rifle of that calibre 
with 65 grains of powder and a 185-grain bul- 
let. { found this sufficient for elk—the bullet 
usually going through them. I then had a 32- 
calibre rifle made for an 85-grain bottle-necked 
shell, with 205-grain express bullet or 223 grain 
solid ball. I have been using this latter arm 
for two years and prefer it to the first-men- 
tioned rifle on account of its increased power. I 
would not hesitate to tackle a grizzly with either 
of these rifles. The weight of rifle I now use 
is 8 pounds and the express bullet has an initial 
velocity of about 2,000 feet per second—making 
about a 6-inch curve in 200 yards. The first rifle 
weighed seven pounds, and with it I have done 
some remarkable shooting, at long range, at an- 
telope and elk. These rifles were made specially 
for me by the Winchester company, both are the 
‘single-shot action.”” I consider this action the 
best for hunting, after the Sharps, and their work- 
manship is unexcelled. As the small-bore has 
been determined on as the military calibre of the 
future, so will it, eventually, be that of the sport- 
ing rifle. W. D. PICKETT. 

Mee-tee-tse, Wyo. 

Trap at Denver. 

There was quite an interesting shoot at Hay- 
wood Park on September 6; about a dozen of the 
best local shots collecting for a little informal 
sport. The principal match was at twenty-five 
live birds, five ground-traps, thirty yards rise; the 
score standing as follows: 

J. S. Sedam..........00 seer 
W. Y. Sedam 

A second shoot, same conditions as above, gave 
the following result; 
J. 8. Sedam 
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THE CHEYENNE MEET, 
Traveling Correspondence. 

It was a surprise to me that the Second 
Annual Tournament of the Cheyenne Gun 
Club, held at Cheyenne, September 1 to 4 
inclusive, drew such a comparatively small 
attendance of outsiders. I had looked to 
see large and representative contingents 
from Evanston, Laramie, Grand Island, 
Kearney, Hastings and other Nebraska 
points, as well as from the larger towns of 
Colorado and Utah. The Cheyenne Club 


_ really deserved better treatment—its shoot- 


ing-ground being an exceptionally good 
one, and the sum total of its added money 
(ranging from $10 to $30 in each event) an 
unusually large one. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that a large majority of the genial 
spirits assembled at this event might not in- 
appropriately have been labeled E. T. A.— 
namely, Expert Trap Artist. 


PIRST EVENT. 

Fifteen singles ; entrance $2; four moneys. 
J. A. R. Eliiott 
W. Y. Sedam. 





SECOND EVENT. 








THIRD EVENT. 

Twenty singles and three pairs doubles; entrance 
$3.50; five moneys; $20 added. 
Elliott 
Sed 








FOURTH EVENT. 


i | Sehuinema, 





— J... 2 








coqeeane ze Kazebee.. 
18 Hol h 


FIFTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; entrance $2.50; four moneys; $10 
ded. 








SIXTH EVENT. 
Fifteen singles and three pairs doubles ; five moneys ; 
$15 added. 





Schuneman, J oe 
- Holcombe... oo ..ccec. cee 3 


SEVENTH EVENT. 

5; five moneys ; i$ 30 added. 
Schuneman, J a» 
Kazebee 








EIGHTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; entrance $2.50; four moneys ; $10 














TENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles and three pairs; entrance $4; $20 
added ; five moneys. 











Schuneman, 
King 





ELEVENTH EVENT. 
Thirty singles ; entrance $4; five moneys ; $20 added. 






Elliott .... wane 
Sedam AS i 
Schune' 21 
Camp 26 
England 26 
Lanterman 2-20 
Bergersen LeCoi pte . 18 








Holcombe ..............5 0 20 
TWELFTH EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles; entrance $3.50; five moneys; 
$20 added. 






0 Sera 
Camp ..... .--22 | Ram 
Lanterma 4 

am 17 














THIRTEENTH EVENT. 

Fifteen single and three pairs; entrance $3; five 
moneys ; $ 15 added, 
Schuneman, J ............... 
Haywood oi 


ee cakes ckcone@useageaecinee 
Ellis . 7 





18 

7 
15 
..-20 | Lanterman ... 
16 | Schuneman, E .. v8, 
17 | Holcombe ...... .............. 14 











FOURTEENTH EVENT. 

Thirty-Ove singles; entrance $5; five moneys; $25 
added. 
Schuneman, . 

rsen 















FIFTEENTH EVENT; 
Twenty-five singles ; entrance $3; five moneys; $15 
added. 











Haywood ...... .......:cseceeeee 22 | LeCompte .. «+2220 

Elliott ..... «24 | Ram 22 

England ‘ 19 28 

22 17 

Bergersen . col 3 
Camp asic 





SIXTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles ; entrance $2.50; five moneys; $10 
added. 











BMAD» 00s.000< seecsdyrocaqinooesl 13 | LeCompte .....................13 
Elliott oe Kazebee ........ 

ngland ...... os 13) Schuneman, J 
Haywood ...... «19 | Ramsay ........ 
Schunemai, . ae ..17 | Lanterman 
Bergersen.... 14 


The shoot did ‘not come toa close until 
the afternoon of Friday the 4th inst., but 
the preceding scores will, I trust, be suffi- 
cient to give the reader an excellent idea of 
the good work done there. Dr. A. A. Hol- 
combe was the Deus ex Machina and is to be 
held largely accountable for the smoothness 
and good order with which the shoot was 
conducted. C. K. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 


pertsfrepsse > ae 
Some Fine Fire-Arms. 

A number of Denver gun-enthusiasts, who are 
wont to congregate in Bostwick’s gun-store, were 
much interested the other day with a lot of fine 
W. W. Greener hammerlessshot-guns (both of the 
finest ejector grades as well as the $80 and $100 
ones). These were shipped from Birmingham di- 
rect to the Port of Denver, and it’s safe guessing 
that the customs’ duty on them was “ big.” 

+ hey 
A Well-Compiled Catalogue. 

The new fall catalogue of Messrs. J. Jay Joslin & Son 
of this city is a rare, good one, and will be found a most 
valuable aid to the ladies of Colorado and adjoining ter- 
ritory in selecting their purchases, and as especial at- 
tention is paid by this firm to mail orders, it will be 
tound an additional convenience, which will be the sav- 
ing of many a dollar to those residing at a distance 
from the city. The catalogue in its pilation and ar- 





rangement is the work of Mr. J. A. Stimson, who so 
ably directs the publishing department of the firm, upon 
whom it reflects great credit, not only for its artistic 
features, but also in respect to its exceedingly con- 
venient arrangement and classification. 








THE LEADVILLE MEET. 





Traveling Correspondence. 

HE Tenth Tournament of the Cen- 
tral District Sportsmen’s Association 
which opened at Leadville, Colo., the 

21st ult., continuing three days, was one of 
the pleasantest and most successful re-unions 
held so far this year. Leadville—herself a 
strong shooting city—always. turns out in 
force for an occasion of this kind, and dmong 
her many thorough-going sportsmen it is a 
pleasure to recall the names of Eugene 
Stephens, Walt. Thomas, James Moore, E. 
8. Tyler, L.-K. Rucker, Joe C. Hale, John 
Heath, 8S. E. Abbott, R. 8S. Harvey, W. 

Clune, A. Whyte, Billy Holland, Fred Hoe- 
bel, George B. Dougan and a great many 
more of the same ilk. The Denver contin- 
gent consisted of Capt. W. Y. Sedam, Bryan 
Haywood, D. L. Mechling, Seymour War- 
ren and the writer of these lines ; owing to 
their wide circle of acquaintanceship and 
reputation as saucer-breakers, the shooting 

of the three first-named gentlemen was 
watehed with especial interest by the pub- 
lic during the entire shoot. Salida, strange 
to say, sent no one, while points at a much 
greater distance were well represented. 

Montrose sent her two lovely twins, Jeff 
Heard and Bob Crawford ; Ouray, sunny- 
mannered J. T. Brown, Sheriff Bradley and 
T. R. Heibler; Friends Linsley and Lee 
represented Glenwood Springs; while Dr. 

A. J. Lanterman and W. W. Fay (two 
widely-known sportsmen) stood up for 
Buena Vista ; and Pete Bergersen did like- 

wise for Cheyenne. A number of other 

points were also represented ; while F. W. 

Porterfield of Atlantic, lowa, Frank Parm- 

elee of Omaha and J. A. R. Eiliott of Kan- 

sas City kept their weather-eyes peeled in 

behalf of the country further east. 





First Day— 

First Event—Fifteen singles, entrance $2; three 
moneys. Lindsley 9, Holland 9, Hiebler 13, Craw- 
ford 12, Lee 7, Porterfield 14, Harvey 8, Mechling 
15, Stevens 10, Elliott 15, Haywood 11, Heard 13, 
Brown 12, Parmelee 14, Warren 14, Abbott 10, 
Thomas 11, Whyte 11, Sedam 11, Bradley 8, Dou- 
gan 9. 

Second Event—Twenty singles, entrance $3; ad- 
ded money, $10; three moneys. Haywood 11, 
Holland 14, Bradley 17, Thomas 18, Mechling 16, 
Lee 11, Lanterman7, Fay 12, Parmelee 18, Stevens - 
19, Elliott 19, Porterfield 17, Brown 15, Hiebler 11, 
Heard 17, Sedam 19, Dougan 14, Crawford 15, 
Whyte 16, Warren 16. 

Third Event—Fifteen singles, ten known, five 
unknown; entrance $2.50; added money, $10; 
three moneys. Dougan 9, Heard 11, Thomas 10, 
Warren 14, Porterfield 12, Crawford 13, Mechling 
14, Parmelee 12, Stevens 11, Elliott 12, Abbott 11, 
Whyte 13, Haywood 11, Sedam 12, Harvey 9, Lan- 
terman 11, Holland 11, Bradley 13, Fay 11, 

Fourth Event—Ten singles, entrance $2; three 
moneys. Abbott 9, Brown 7, Stevens 8, Hiebler 6, 
Parmelee 7, Elliott 9, Holland 9, Lanterman 8, 
Bradley 9, Crawford 7, Sedam 9, Mechling 10, 
Thomas 9, Heard 7, Warren 10, Haywood 
9, Harvey 8, Porterfield 7. 

Fifth Event—Fifteen singles and three pairs, en- 
trance $3; added money $20, four moneys. Lan- 
terman 15, Warren 15, Sedam 17, Porterfield 16, 
Bradley 12, Thomas 18, Lee 15, Parmelee 17, Stev- 
ens 17, Lindsley 18, Abbott 17, Elliot 17, Holland 
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20, Harvey 12, Fay 14, Mechling 20,White 14, Hay- 
wood 15, Heard 11. 

Sixth Event—Twenty-five singles, entrance $4; 
added money $15, four moneys. Brown 21, Lind- 
sley13, Whyte 21, Elliott 24, Parmelee 21, Hiebler 
21, Abbott 22, Stevens 19, Sedam 21, Thomas 22, 
Holland 22, Mechling 22, Lanterman 13, Heard 20, 
Dougan 16. Crawford 23, Bradley 29, Haywood 22. 

Seventh Event—Fifteen singles, entrance $8; 
added money $10, three moneys. Abbott 12, 
Thomas 14, Harvey 18, Warren 13, Parmelee 14, 
Porterfield 11, Brown 12, Bradley 12, Mechling 13, 
Sedam 13, Heibler 15. Whyte 13, Stevens 14, Hol- 
land 15, Hayward 18, Heard 10, Elliott 15, Lanter- 
man 10, Crawford 15, Fay 11. 

Eighth Event—Five pair doubles, entrance $2, 
three moneys. Harvey 6, Thomas 7, Parmelee 9, 
Sedam 10, Mechling 11, Lanterman 7, Porterfield 9, 
Bradley 9, Fay 7, Heard 9, Crawford 8, Stevens 8, 
Lindsley 6, Holland 7, Elliot 8, Abbott 8, Ruck- 
er 10, 

Ninth Event—Twenty singles, entrance $3.50; 
added money $15, three moneys. Holland 19, 
Stevens 18, Elliott 19, Rogan 15. Mechling 20, Se- 
dam 19, Brown 16, Thomas 19, Heibler 18, Parme- 
lee 19, Warren 14, Whyte 13, Abbott 18, Rucker 16, 
Lanterman 13, Harvey 12, Porterfield 18, Heard 13. 

Tenth Event—Fifteen singles. entrance $8: three 
moneys. Elliott 15, Mechling 15, Sedam 15, Rogan 
11, Lanterman 11, Rucker 14, Whyte 9, Thomas 14, 
Abbott 10, Holland 15, Crawford 10, Heard 12, 
Stevens 10. 

Eleventh Event—Miss and out, entrance “$i. 
Elliott 22, Sedam 22, Fay 9, Thomas 22, Mechling 
18, Crawford 4, Heard 2. Rogan 3, Holland 1, Lan- 
terman 1, Stevens 2. 

At the close of the first day’s sport I was 
pleased to see that D. L. Mechling of Den- 
ver was decidedly in the lead—he having 


186 out of a possible 200. 
Second Day.— 

The second day would have been an ideal 
one for trap-shooting but for the fact of its 
being uncomfortably cold in the forenoon. 
The two ‘‘leaders’’ this day were the Salida 
Cup contest and the special shoot with $5 
entrance fee and $300 added money. The 
scores in these two events were: 

SALIDA CUP SHOOT. 


Team shoot; fifteen singles and five pairs 
doubles. 











’ LEADVILLE. 
Singles. Doubles. Totals. 
Holland . 14 9 23 
Stevens .. 9 23 
Thomas .... 7 18—64 
Mechling.............cc000-s000. + 12 7 19 
Warren sees 5 17 
PR cscscescapeisnecostasesiay 14 20—56 
8 15 
7 19 
5 16—50 
6 16 
3 13 
4 13—42 





‘Won, by Leadville. 


SPECIAL SHOOT. 

Thirty singles; entrance $5; four moneys; purse 
of $300 added. Elliott 30, Sedam 25, Parmelee 28, 
Porterfield 25, Mechling 29, Harvey 26, Haywood 
2%, Stevens 28, Heibler 19, Thomas 26, Lanterman 
12, Abbott 23, Rucker 8, Dougan 19, Holenmb 25, 
Bergersen 25, Heard 18, Crawford 28, Holland 29, 
Lindsley 16, Rogan 24, Bradley 25, Brown 23, 
Moore 22. 

Twentieth Event—Twenty singles, entrance 
$3.50; added money $15, four moneys. Lanterman 
16, Bergersen 20, Stevens 14, Warren 17, Harvey 
16, Haywood 19, Moore 16, Rogan 17, Parmelee 20, 
Porterfield 17, Mechling 17, Holcomb 16, Elliott 19, 
Thomas 19. Crawford 19, Rucker 14, Sedam 18, 
Heard 13, Bradley 18, Holland 18. 

Twenty-first Event—Ten singles, unknown, en- 





trance $2, three moneys. Elliot 10, Lanterman 10, 
Porterfield 8, Warren 5, Bergersen 10, Bradley 6, 
Haywood 9, Mechling 9, Crawford 7, Rucker 5, Se- 
dam 3, Stevens 8, Thomas 6, Parmelee 10, Hiebler 
5, Fay 7, Rogan 8, Holland 9, Heard 7. 
Twenty-second Event—Miss and out, entrance 
$1.50. Parmelee 8, Thomas 18, Elliottt 19, Sedam 
4, Holland 19, Mechling 12, Rogan 19, Bergersen 7. 
Amateur Shoot—Five singles, entrance $1. Cole 
0, Bowers 3, Scheer 3, Hamill 2, Foutz 0, Bates 1, 
Carr 1, Harrison 0, McKey 1, Bray 1, Brown 4, 
Waiker 3, Galloway 1, Bostwick 2, Loomis 2, 
Barth 3, Lumsden 4, Mack 2, Page 1, Barckley 3, 
Gray 0, Floyd 2, Moulton 0, La Selle 5, Dollis 3. 
The programme was both large and inter- 
esting, but our limited space precludes en- 
tering into details. C. K. 
Leadville, Colo. 


A Prominent Western Sportsman. 

Among the host of expert shots and true sports- 
men who claim Nebraska as their home there are 
few so well known to the readers of sporting 
journals, or who stands so high in the estimation 
of the fraternity, as the genial secretary of the 
Grand Island Gun Club, whose portrait is here 
given. Mr. J. E. Stoufer has been located in 
Grand Island long enough to consider himself a 
fixture, and, in spite of his multifarious duties as 
State agent for Nebraska for a leading Illinois 
plow manufactory, Secretary of the State Shooting 








MR, J. E. STOUFER, 
Secretary Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. 





Association and Secretary and Treasurer of the 
local cinb, finds time, occasionally, for a little 
sport afield. There is an abundance of game in 
that section of Nebraska, and the subject of our 
illustration has an able hunting companion in his 
Irish setter, Elcho 8., a dog of unblemished pedi- 
gree and great canine attainments. A regular 
attendant at our Western shooting tournaments, 
Mr. Stoufer is winning an enviable reputation as 
a trap-shot—a reference to ourscores showing that 
he stands well up in the list and is rarely “ left,’’ 
altogether, in the division of prizes. 
tle Cine iio ttt 

Sports AFIELD received a welcome visitor, a 

few days since, in the person of Dr. M. V. B. Saun- 


. ders of Detroit, Mich., well-known throughout all 


kenneldom as the head and life of the Detroit 
Kennel Club. Doctor Saunders, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, is spending ashort vacation 
in the West, and intends to thoroughly enjoy 
himself while here. Hereports getting some good 
chicken shooting in Nebraska; will stop at Den- 
ver, on his return from Ogden, and visit points of 
interest about the city—returning home by way 
of Great Bend, Kansas, where he will enjoy a lit- 
tle coursing with Dr. G. Irwin Royce. 

J. A. RickER—a gentleman extensively and fa- 
vorably known among sportsmen throughout t he 
West—has accepted a p-sition with Frank Leslie’s 
Ilustrated Newspaper, and is now traveling and 
sketching for that publication. 





GRAND ISLAND SHOOT. 


Traveling Correspondence, 

NE of the most successful and pleasant meets 

of the season was the Grand Sweepstakes 
Tournament held at Grand Island, Nebraska, 
August 26, 27 and 28, under the management of 
the Grand Island Gun Club. The arrangements 
by the management for the convenience and 
pleasure of the shooters were perfect in every 
detail and all went as merrily as a marriage bell. 

The shooting-grounds are pleasantly located— 
being only a few blocks from the business center 
of the city, in the edge of a beautiful and shady 
park; a house for storing guns and ammunition 
and for the general accommodation of shooters, 
with acting-secretary’s office attached, comprise 
the buildings; the other fixtures consisted of five 
live-bird traps and five electric artificial-target 
traps, with solid plank screen. The traps worked 
well, with theexception of the occasional breaking 
of a wire that was soon remedied. The electric 
system is a decided advantage over the old ways. 
The moment the word is given the bird is on the 
wing. 

Secretary Stoufer was here, there and every- 
where,and kept everything moving smoothly and 
pleasantly. Friend Stoufer is a whole host in 
himself. 

Prominent among the visiting sportsmen were 
the following: Bryan Haywood, D. L. Mechling 
and Capt. W. Y. Sedam of Denver; Dr. A. A. 
Holcombe and George East of Cheyenne; J. A. R. 
Elliott of Kansas City; Frank Parmelee, W. E. 
Nason and J. B. Smith of Omaha; Dr. F. W. 
Porterfield of Atlantic, lowa; J. W. Batchelder of 
St. Joe, Mo.; Nicolai and Hargrove of Sutton, 
Neb.; Miller and Keefe of York, Neb.; C. E. Lat_ 
shaw of Lincoln; F. 8. Crabill of Hastings; Dan- 
iel D. Bray of Syracuse; and many others. 

As can be seen by the above list, the shooters 
were a good class, and to win a prize was an hon- 
or to anyone. Live pigeons, English sparrows 
and blue rocks were the targets used. The pig- 
eons were fair, the sparrows nimble as crickets 
and the blue rocks (a mixture of asphalt, cast-iron 
and Kansas gumbo) were tougher than—well— 
than Parmelee of Omaha; 80 all the shooters can 
judge about how tough they were. 

All the events of the three days were well filled 
and all proved exciting contests; as will be seen 
by the following scores. The prizes were pretty 
evenly divided g the shooters; noone having 
a “sinch’’ on the cash-box. The Rocky-Mountain 
contingent to the shooting (yclept Sedam, Hay- 
wood and Mechling of Denver and Holcombe and 
East of Cheyenne) are a gentlemanly and gamey 
lot of boys, who, although shooting in hard luck, 
stayed at the scratch from start to finish, as will 
be seen by the following scores. None of the 
boys shot in their usual form and some of them 
were in particularly hard luck. 

An event of special interest was the match shoot 
between C. E, Latshaw of Lincoln and J. B. Smith 
of South Omaha. The match was at fifty live 
birds; $50 a side ; loser to pay for the birds. 

The birds were good, strong flyers and the 
shooters were somewhat handicapped by having 
te hold the gun below armpit until bird was on 
the wing. ‘The match was won by C. E. Latshaw, 
with a score of 44 out of 50; Smith withdrawing 
on his 46th bird, having killed 87. 





SCORE: 
Latshaw 11222211202120x11121x2121—21 
1101212122211120211211111—23—44 
Smith....111222210x21121101222x212—21 


11x 120121212 21221010 withdrew—16—37 
The figure 2 denotes use of second barrel. 
Letter x denotes bird dead just out of aneee 
Latshaw had 20 drivers ~“ : incomers. 
Smith 22 
Following are scores of or the principal events: 

FIRST EVENT. 

Blue rocks ; 15 singles ; entrance, $150; 4 moneys. 








Mechiing... fe D McKee......... 
Sandford... ..10 3 A ay Elliott. 


HEArrisOD 2.0004. 000 seer severe 
All ties divided. 
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SECOND EVENT. 
20 singles ; entrance fee $2.50. 


SIXTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten English sparrows; $6 entrance ; $20 added. 





Crabill...... 18 | Latshaw 
Flee “ lanford 


? 














THIRD EVENT. 












MOR €0..ccecs vovees sevens saseeee 8 
ers...19 


Ties nctsee a tihiams 


Eight live birds; $7 entrance; #20 added. 












JA ee Elliott. 8 
Mechling.....:..c0.es coors severe T 

Latshaw.... 8 
Stoufer.......... - 6 
Hayw oh f 
Crabill... « 6 
Oe a 8 

All ties divided. 


FIFTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; entrance $2.50. 


Fifteen singles; entrance $2. 








TROP OGG ionic cars cocsceea 0 Ei ietadh peek 2ikse casere -osconene 








NINTH EVENT. 


Mechling 
Batchelde: 
Harrison 
McKee.... 


EIGHTH EVENT. 
Ten English sparrows; entrance $7 ; $20 added. 














Cceooawvvces 





helder. Nicolai.... 16 
Ties on 17 shot out. Wvees and Mechiing divided. 


ELEVENTH EVENT. 


; entrance $1, 
9 












Elliott. 
Batchelder withdrew. 


THIRTEENTH EVENT. 


Ten live birds; pies entrance, 


CeaoroownaIcoso 




















FIFTEENTH EVENT. 


Fifteen tame entrance. 
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PIOOK «cose .ovnse covers secre sereee dS 
Holcomb nl 





Nason 





WU WUUE ccscnecrrecece srcnve wT Bienen gicnmapetoocngnoyss anpig lt 
Parmelee.... ‘sa TINIU4 | Sedddith..cisscssese socvssoseoeeesl 2 
——- 13 | Elliott 
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SEVENTEENTH EVENT. 
Ten pair blue rocks; entrance $2.50; $10.00 added. 

















Holcomb.........sssssosccsss10 


EIGHTEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles ; $2.50 entrance. 








NINETEENTH EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles; $3 entrance ; $10 added. 








SE wisgss sosteecaetuncioteal 22 
Pawnee 19 
Smith..... -20 
Harrison 16 
Haywood 23 
Fox..... 19 
Porterfi 1 
Batchelder. 18 
BEQRCOMD..00000 0100020 0s0000 ceseee 18 


TWENTY-THIRD EVENT. 

Ten sparrows ; $5 entrance. 

Latshaw... . 6| Fox..... .8 
9 











leek... 9 | Sedam. 

Harrison... ...10 | Nicolai.... -10 
Elliott..»... iD | ROGER ain acenie <cnes sscheceve BO 
Parmelee...... 000s 000 0000010 


TWENTY-POURTH EVENT. 
Twenty singles; $3 entrance. 











SE pees 17 
Porterfield 16 
Haywood 12 
Crabill.. «16 
Holcomb... ano 5 
Nethaway... Pica cdicts erkte nae 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EVENT. 
Ten live birds ; $10 entrance ; $30 added. 


: 2238 a 
Somavvos 
















AMATEUR MATCH. 
Ten singles ; $1.50 entrance. 
3 | Vest........ 


Sheetz... 


MISS AND OUT. 


What's the toughest American bird of the pres- 
ent day?—ANsweER: Grand Island blue rocks. 

Latshaw would like to have worked that big 
6-gauge, 16-pound single gun of Fleek’s in on 
“them sparrows ;” but was afraid his avoirdupois 
wasn’t sufficient for a back-stop. 

Smith of South Omaha can stop any ordinary 
pigeon as well as the next fellow, but when he 
gets two cyclones in succession (as he did in the 
last race of ten birds), he needs his gun loaded 
with thunderbolts or Grand Island blue rocks. 

What was the matter with that little “‘seven- 
hole,” boys? Couldn’t any of you find it? 

Daddy Fleek may not be able to kill everything 
that gets up, but he’s sure death on snipe and not 
so slow when it comes to stirring-up secretaries. 

No trouble for Crabill to break blue rocks at 
thirty yard’s rise when Parmelee gives him the 
combination. Captain Sedam had it once, but lost 
it. 

If none of the Rocky Mountain boys turn up 
within the next week or so, it might be well to 
start an ambulance wagon out after them. They 
can probably be found on the wagon-road between 
North Platte and the Colorado line. Be sureand 
put in a good supply of Colorado spring-water; 
they will need it to soften up those Grand Island 
blue rocks that laid so hard on their stomaches, 

J. A. RB. Elliott, the champion wing-shot of the 





West, was in attendance and shot in all the prin- 
cipal events of the meet. He was starting on a 
western tour, to show the aborigines of the 
western slope how the thing is done. He will 
also make the Mexicans a call on his swing around 
the circle. It might be well, asa matter of accom- 
modation, for the Kansas City authorities to ex- 
tend their street-car line out as far as Oklahoma. 
Jim can walk, but he don’t like to. 

Among the noted celebrities of the Grand Island 
team is the great Indian chief “Pawnee;” the last 
of the tribe. He is a tall, broad-shouldered, eagle- 
eyed specimen, with that peculiar stealthy tread 
so common among his people. When a laggard 
bird so far forgets his responsibility as to refuse 
to use his zrial appendages, a few stealthy steps 
in his direction and a look out of those eagle eyes 
sends him scurrying away; andat thesight of his 
retreating form the natural instincts of the Indian 
causes him to go through the ghost dance with 
neatness and dispatch. 

Kearney, Neb, 

a eg 


TOURNAMENT AT OURAY. 


F. W. WARNER. 





Special report. 
HE gun clubs of Ouray and Montrose held a 
well-attended shoot on the grounds of the 
Ouray Gun Club, September 4and5. The follow- 
ing scores were mede: 


First day— 
FIRST EVENT. 
Ten singles, $2.50 entrance ; three moneys. 
10 | Stebens .. 








a 





SECOND EVENT. 
Fifteen singles ; $3 entrance ; three moneys; $5 added. 








Dia chee wsvcteren swterrcinien 1b 
Hiebler 13 
Heard .. ae 
Brown . 13 
Braund ... ool 
Crawford... ...00+ 006 ene etabes M4 


THIRD EVENT. 
Ten singles ; $2.50 entrance ; three moneys ;$ 10 added. 








FOURTH EVENT. 
Ten singles and five pairs ; $2.50 entrance ; three mon- 


eys; $5 added. 
Singles. . Doubles. Total. 


- 
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FIFTH EVENT. 
Twenty-five singles; $ 5 entrance; four moneys ; $15 
added, 





SIXTH EVENT. 
Ten singles ; $2 entrance ; three moneys, 
1 











SEVENTH EVENT. 
Six singles and two pairs ; $ 2.50 entrance ; three mon- 
eys ; $5 added. ‘ 
Singles. Doubles. Total. 


_ 
ASortIBwoortaoecm 
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EIGHTH EVENT. 
Twelve singles; $3 entrance; three moneys; $5 


BEB OF x .0sncec.n.coewa son dense 


Ry FES 
Roxsert CRAWFORD. 


[Norr.—Mr. Crawford was good enough to send 
us a detailed report for the second day (Septem- 
ber 5) as well; but the manuscript arrived too 
late for publication.—Eb. 


is Sigel S a 
Won by Captain Sedam. 

The match between Mr. Pete Bergersen of 
Cheyenne and Capt. W. Y. Sedam of Denver, at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at the recent 
Cheyenne Tournament. The conditions were 
twenty-five live-birds ; $25 a side; and the contest- 
ants tied on the magical number 17—Sedam win- 
ning on the shoot-off with a score of 4 to 3. 

A eee a 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


William Truax of Aspen, Colo., lately caught 
and has now on exhibition, a trout twenty-four 
inches in length and weighing three and one-half 
pounds. 


Emil Baeder and William Hoefle of Central 
City, Colo., visited South Boulder Park recently 
on a fishing trip. Their catch for one day was 101 
and 103 trout, respectively. 

W. B. Devereux and Richard Bowles of Aspen, 
are out in the mountains with a party of hunters 
from England and the Eastern States. Big game 
is their object, and they will probably return laden 
with trophies. 

A party consisting of Judge Reed of the Court 
of Appeals, Harry B. Adsit and John F. Bell have 
lately returned from a fishing trip to the Rio 
Grande above Wagon Wheel Gap. They report 
fish in abundance and royal sport with rod and 
line. 


A. B. Phelps, O. H. Smith and George H. Seth- 
man—a trio of Denver sportsmen—have just re- 
turned from a two-months’ camp-hunt in the 
Egeria Park Country. They saw several bands of 
elk but got none, although with the deerthey had 
much better luck. 


Under the genial guidance of Harry Bostwick, 
R. Thomas and his son Ben of Columbus, Ind., 
enjoyed some rare sport trout-fishing on the Rio 
Grande above Del Norte. Mr. Bostwick reports 
the river as being just “‘fine’”’ at present. Using 
the fly entirely, he caught five ranging from two 
to two-and-a-half pounds. 

The Rev. A. L. Williams of St. Paul’s Church, 

North Denver, with a party consisting of the Rev. 
F. S. Spaulding and W. Spaulding, sons of the 
Bishop of Colorado, and Charles Hannington, 
Eddie Bussey and Morris Miner, are enjoying an 
‘outing on the South Fork near Carver’s in the 
Meeker District, this State. They arein a section 
noted for its atttractions to sportsmen,and we 
trust that they will return with a report of phe- 
nomenal success in the way of hunting and an- 
gling. 


Advices from Alaska state that a party consist- 
ing of Hon. E. B. Ewing of Jefferson City, Mo., 
Herbert Earlscliff, Henry E. Haydon, Dr. T. H- 
Jones and Master Dick Haydon, left Sitka, Aug- 
ust 15 on board the sloop Lone Fisherman, bound 
on a fishing and hunting expedition to Katlynsky 
Bay and its vicinity—returning six days later. 
They found game and fish very abundant, bringing 
back as proof of their success over 300 pounds of 
salmon trout caught with hook and line in one of 
the streams entering the bay,andacoupleof deer 
shot in the mountains by Ewing and Earlscliff. 

Writing from Ogden, Utah, week before last, 
J. A. McGuire, a valued member of Sports 
AFIELD's staff, says: ‘Iam completely enamored 
of this country. The air is so soft and balmy— 
something like the South, I should imagine. 





ECONOMICAL GUNNING. 
HAMMERLOCHS.—Gom, Ikey, bay addentions! 


Ixgy.—Vat you vand? 


HAMMERLOCHS.—Go pick der shot oud ohf dot plue-chay, unt ve loat 


up fer anudder. 


Coming in last evening from Evanston, I passed 
several peach orchards—the first 1 had ever seen 
—and they looked inviting indeed. I saw the 
prettiest country on my ride yesterday you ever 
laid eyes on—from Evanston to Ogden, eighty 
miles. It was so much different from my previ- 
ous two or three days’ traveling that I just sat 
back in my saddle (when I wasn’t pumping up a 
hill), and chuckled to myself on my good for- 
tune.” 

A jolly party of hunters started out last month 
to do battle among the big game of the western 
slope. It consisted of Messrs. D. C. Beaman, W. 
F. Merrill, general manager of the C. B. & Q., I. 
E. Stewart, division superintendent, R. F. Hos- 
ford, superintendent of stock-yards, and J. M. 
Bechtel, division passenger agent of the same 
road; and W. C. Brown, general manager; O. M. 
Spencer, general solicitor and Doctor Heddens, 
chief surgeon of the Hannibal & St. Joe Railway. A 
start was made from Glenwood Springs and the 
country between there and Trapper’s Lake and 
then over to the Yampa River was pretty well 
explored. A good time and not the slaughter of 
game was the object of the trip, but some fine 
sport was enjoyed on the way. 





—Puck. 








THE WAY THEY DRESS. 


BY TOM MASSON. 
ylwas dark upon the beach that night, 
We'd never met before; 
She sat down promptly by my side, 
And asked me for the score. 


She wore a lovely percale shirt, 
A collar and cravat, 

And on her dainty little head 
There perched a sailor hat. 


We talked of tennis and base ball, 
Till things got very slow, 
And when a cloud obscured the moon, 
I said we’d better go. 
We went, and now I weep to think 
What might have been my joy, 
Alas! if I had only known 
That she was not a boy! 
~<~>————. 

Forest, Field and Shore, San Francisco’s new 
sporting publication, deserves complimentary 
mention for the general beauty of its make-up— 
typographical as well as editorial. 





Ghe * Albany, 


t DENVER, COLO. t— 





QTRICTLY * FIRST-CLASS 





—A N D:— 
——BEST LOCATION IN THE CITY.—— 
——* — 

RATES, #3 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 
—*— 
H. A. SISSON, 


—.=MANAGER. 





A WORD WITH YOU. 


An immense amount of sample copies are sent broadcast over the country with this 
issue of SPORTS AFIELD. If you are not already a subscriber, we would much like to 
enroll you among ‘‘ the faithful.” All it requires is $2 for a year’s or $1 for a half-year’s 


subscription. 


Address: Sports AFIELD, 61 Skinner Block, DENVER, CoLo. 
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WILLIAM DERRY, 


(Late from Regent Street, London, and Avenue de 
UV Opera, Paris). 


| MPORTING TAILOR, 


——1204 Fifteenth Street, Denver.—— 


HUNTING AND FISHING SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


* RIDING BREECHES AND LIVERIES. *« 


Mountain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted. 
ANTLERS 6 


And Furs of all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 


Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 


OUTING SHIRTS 






































Hand-Made Home-Spuns from the Shetland Islands—Especially Adapted for Sporting Wear. 

















COMPLETE LINES OF 


Srixs, Dress Goods, Dress Linings, Velvets 
Laces, Handkerchiefs. Embroideries, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Dress Trimmings, Notions, 
Toilet Goods, Ribbons, Jewelry, Gents’ Furnish- 
ings, Leather Goods, Paper Patterns, Cutlery. 

MiILurnerRY, Infants Wardrobe, Bric a Brac, 
Easels, Stamned Linens, Embroidery Materials, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, Pictures, Art Goods. 

Dresses, Wraps, Cloaks, Suits, Shawls, Jackets, 
Tea Gowns, Gossamers. 

DRAPERIES, Linoleums, Oilcloths, Rugs, Straw- 
mattings, Fringes, Lace Curtains, Window Shades, 
Carpet Sweepers. 

CARPETS :—Axminsters, Moquettes, Velvets, 
Tapestries, Extra Supers, Gobelins, Wiltons, Brus- 
sels, Three Plys. 

Linens, Lap Robes, Domestics, Flannels, White 


THE “WALZ” PURCHASING CO., 


1508 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. spreads, Lace Bed Sets, Blankets. 


and OUTDOOR GAMES cnsbler us to cakes WE HAVE ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 


good selection for those who are willing to pur- 
chase through us. Send us your order for any- 
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TROUT FLIES, 59. Per Dozen, 
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OF NATURAL HISTORY. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


BSN. REST ENTIRELY NEW. Possessing the Acme of Location with the Perfection of Equip- 
S. E. EWING, PROPRIETOR. 





Loveland, Larimer Co., Colo. ment. 





THE BEST I$ THE CHEAPEST. 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 
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———— 6 SHOTS, 10 OR 12 GAUGE. PRICE, #18.75 NET AT.———— 
JOHN P. LOWER’S SONS, 
1533-35 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Colt’s Patent Fire-Arms Manufacturing Company, Winchester Repeating Shot-Guns and Rifles, and all other first-class gun and sporting goods 
houses, All goods at bottom prices. The finest assortment of FISHING TACKLE in the West. Ammunition, Cutlery, and sporting goods of all kinds 
Agents for the celebrated Cleveland 
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“ The Dog is the only 
disinterested affection. He is the only one that 
regards the human being as his companion, and 
follows him as his friend ; the only one that seems 
to possess a natural desire to be useful to him.” 


L that is capable of 





JUVENILE ASTRONOMY. 





BY ANNA J. MCKEAG, 


SHOWED Orion’s starry frame ; 
The childish eyes grew big with wonder. 
I told bim how the hunter came 
To glitter in the heavens yonder, 
And how for ages he has stood 
Mad Taurus’ furious horns assailing, 
With lion skin and club of wood 
And mighty strength all unavailing. 


I pointed out beneath his feet, 
The . are, its masters combat viewing; 
And then the dog star, eager, fleet, 
Bright Sirius, the whole gr:-up pursuing. 
I paused. The darling clapped his hands 
And stamped his little foot imperious, 
Then, looking toward the starry bands, 
He shouted loudly, “ Sic ’em, Sirius !”’ 


a 
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GREYHOUND TALK. 


Editor Sports Afield: 

AVING read yourinteresting issue of 
H July 15, I feel myself called upon to 
speak—Mr. G. Irwin Royce being 
my mark. I like to differ, on some points, 
with a man with whom I agreein the main ; 
and Mr. Royce shows the true spirit of the 
coursing man and a sound knowledge of 

the long-tails. Now for our differences: 
‘*They’’—meaning greyhounds—‘“ have 
been carelessly bred in England,’’ says Mr. 
Royce. Gammonand spinach! sayI. You 
are all wrong, Mr. Royce. Coarse speci- 
mens having been sent to America does not 
prove neglect in breeding here ; it simply 
helps to prove that ‘‘dog-dealer’’ and 
‘thief’? are often synonymous terms. 
“*Color has been neglected,’? says Mr. 
Royce. Well, and whatifithas? We pay 
no attention to color.—Why: should we? 
Our greyhounds are bred for coursing—not 
for show. Thus it is that, while the Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book chronicles in last year’s 
volume but seventy-four greyhounds, the 
Greyhound Stud Book (published by au- 
thority of our National Coursing Club) reg- 

istered the pedigrees of over 4,000 dogs ! 
Mr. Royce next goes on to say he ‘‘can- 
not see why a beautifully-colored dog can- 
not run,’’ and that ‘‘the English of it is 
that they must be black or brindle to be 
handy’’—adding, ‘‘Can anyone give me a 








valid reason why a delicate shade of fawn, 
for instance, is colder and weaker than any 
other color?” No, sir! No one can; for 
no such reason exists. Your notions about 
color are all “‘gammon and’’— No; I 
won’t waste the spinach on points that de- 
form your article, Mr. Royce. 

To win the Waterloo Cup, a dog must 
have speed, courage and staying powers ; 
but it does not matter a brass farthing 
what color he is. The marvelous little 
bitch Coomassie, weighing only 42 pounds, 
won that coveted prize twice, and she was 
a pale, washed-out fawn-and-white. Cana- 
radzo was all white; Roaring Meg, all 
black ; King Death, white-and-black ; Mas- 
ter M’Grath, black-and-white; Lokelia, 
white-and-brindle ; Sea Cove, red ; Bed of 
Stone, fawn ; Mariel, red-and-white ; Prin- 
cess Dagmar, white-and-brindle; Bugle, 
blue; Judge, red; Protest, fawn; King 
Lear, fawn-and-white. Yet all these are 
winners of the Waterloo Cup ; and among 
other colors recognized by the National 
Coursing Club may be mentioned brown, 
cream, dun, lemon, yellow, ticked and 
tanned. 

So much for color. And now as to form. 
The greyhound, far from showing ‘‘ careless” 
breeding in our hands, has been preserved 
and kept up te coursing form by judicious 
selection in breeding by some of England’s 
most eminent sportsmen. The work ex- 
pected of the dog has been kept in view, and 
sires are sought after that have been per- 
formers, and these and their collaterals 
keep the general stock up to the mark. 
The greyhound is not, to any extent, a 
bench-show dog with us, and the honors of 
the ring are meretricious and misleading in 
the judgment of greyhound breeders. Our 
greyhounds have, of late years, run the risk 
of being injured by the system of enclosed 
coursing; but that seems, fortunately, to be 
dying out. 

I heartily congratulate Mr. Royce on the 
possession of a sister to Miss Glendyne— 
who, by the way, was a brindle. I do not 
know where better blood is to be found ; or 
how Mr. Royce, owning such, can write of 
greyhounds being carelessly bred in Eng- 
land. Why, Mr. Royce has, in his Lady 
Graham Glendyne, the blood of nearly if 
not all of the celebrities I have mentioned 
and a host. of others, including Bab at the 
Bowster, Bedlamite—and, through him, 
both the King Cobs. You get strains of 





Bugle and his brother Canaradzo through 
both sire and dam ; and through Canaradzo 
we have Beason, Bluelight and an older 
Bugle (temp. 1835)—and, again, Wigan, 
Scotland Yet and old Cutty Sark (great- 
grand-dam of Canaradzo), a bitch I knew 
well in 1845-60. I should like to see a de- 
scendant of old Cutty Sark hustling the cot- 
ton-tails on the great Cheyenne Plains of 
Kansas. HueH DALZIEL. 
Heather Brae, Woking, Eng. 





eciovinihdlcialpipalecienfomncie 
The Glenmore Kennels. 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Old Sarsfield has been retired from the 
stud, and presented to a friend, who is not 
a sportsman and will keep him as a pet. 

As an evidence of good faith in regards to 
my intention of breeding field-dogs as ex- 
pressed in my catalogue, I will mention my 
recent purchase of Coleraine from the Rev. 
Robert O’Callaghan, Borstal House, Roch- 
ester, England, the most experienced, suc- 
cessful and careful breeder of the Irish dog 
in the world. This purchase was entirely 
unexpected by me, as I thought if he would 
part with her at all, it would be at a pro- 
hibitory price. 

It is doubtful if either Coleraine or Fin- 
glass (my recent purchase from Mr. Boggs) 
will start in the coming Irish Setter Trials, 
as neither are acclimated, and must be re- 
broken on our birds. By the time this 
reaches you, my trainer, W. T. Irwin, will 
be in Southern Kansas. Stud dogs, brood 
bitches and puppies will receive daily work 
on quail and prairie-chicken during the 
huntingseason. The fact is, I must consider 
my dogs as well as patrons. Southern Kan- 
sas is in the central part of the United 
States, equi-distant to all the points of the 
compass, and has an abundance of game 
birds, with as many varieties as can be 
found in any State in the Union. Shipping 
facilities are as good as in the large eastern 
cities. Couple with this the easy access to 
thirty or forty bench shows and many field 
trials, and the advantages are apparent. 

E. B. BISHOP. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

eS ca FS SR I 
The Texas Heel-Fly. 

The Ft. Worth Gazette announces that 
Mr. Aingel of Eastland City has agreed to 
deliver a series of lectures on the zoological 
and physiological anatomy of this little in- 
sect. From the following we glean that the 
heel-fly is very “‘ bad medicine.” ‘‘Mr. G. 
H. House, tax-assessor of Eastland County, 
has a little boy who was stung on the heel 
by one of these flies, and in a short time a 
large lump arose on the shoulder-blade, 
went down and arose just behind the ear, 
went down again and rose on the top of his 
head, from which point Mr. House took out 
a large worm, commonly called a ‘wolf.’ 
These are cold facts and the doctors of this 
town will verify them.” 

Ai A NT 

Mr. K. E. Horr, a prominent breeder of 
St. Bernards, has removed his kennels from 
Arlington, N. J., to Montrose, Colo. 
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A GOOD KENNEL. 

ANEY TREFOIL, the subject of our 
M illustration in this number, is the 
recently-purchased addition to the 
Carlowrie Collie Kennels of this city. He 
is the winner of twelve Ist and special prizes 
in England before coming to America—in- 
cluding the Collie Club Challenge Trophy, 
to win which it was necessary to defeat 
both the well-known English cracks, Metch- 

ley Wonder and The Squire. 

Since coming to America, he has been 
shown only a few times, but has won Ist 
Boston, 1st Chicago and 1st Philadelphia 
in 1889 ; (not shown during year 1890) ; Ist 
Boston and Ist Chicago, 1891. He is also 
the holder of the American Collie Club 
Challenge Cup (value $300) for best collie 
owned by a member—being placed over the 
famous Roslyn Wilkes and Roslyn Dolly 
by Mr. Watson at the Boston show. He is 
by The Squire out of Scotch Pearl and be- 
longs to a family of winners. The Carlow- 
rie Kennels have placed him in the stud for 
the use of western collie breeders. 

Another new one in this kennel is Spoiled 
Miss (4,720), winner of two 
ists and six 2ds—a most 
handsome and typical bitch 
in color and markings, being 
nearly a dead match for 
Maney Trefoil, to whom she 
kasalready been bred. She is 
by Charlatan (litter brother 
to Champion The Squire) ex 
Ada. z 

The writeralsofound Louie = 
Long (19,778)—the hand- 
some little bitch that won 
1st in the open class at Den- 
ver last spring when scarce- 
ly a year old. This bitch is 
by Clifton Hero out of Pa- 
tience, and combines the best 
strains of English and Am- 
erican winners. 

Smoky (21,911)—winner of 1st in the 
puppy class last spring—was out on a ranch 
learning to make herself useful, and we 
were told that, although she had had onlya 
few weeks’ handling, she was already a good 
driverand took to her work with all the na- 
tural intelligence for which this gifted breed 
is noted. She is by Clydesdale Hero ex 
Hermia, and comes of a family noted both 
on the bench and in the field. 

Mermaid (19,777), winner of 2d in open 
class at Denver last April, and several 2ds 
and specials at the Canadian shows, where 
she first made her appearance on the bench, 
was also out in the country at work; but 
we saw a very promising daughter of hers ; 
as well as several other promising young- 
sters, 

ENTRIES for the Montreal Exposition 
Company’s first inter-national bench show 
will close on September 8. The show will 
a September 22 and last four days. 

of the aggregate value of $1,600 are 
offered. The secretary is Mr. J. 8. Robert- 
son, 56 St. Peter street, Montreal, Canada. 











GREYHOUND GLEANINGS. 


N | ANY of the readers of Sports 
AFIELD will no deubt be surprised 
to learn that there is probably no 

breed of dogs so well represented in Denver 
as the greyhound. The Queen City not 
only possesses fine bench dogs, but also fine 
field dogs and producers of winners. Pos- 
sessing an inherent interest in all matters 
pertaining to the breeding of greyhounds, I 
have, during my residence in Denver, gath- 
ered considerable information in regard to 
our local kennels, and among the more 
prominent breeders of greyhounds I note 
the following : 

THE GOWER KENNELS (Messrs. J. H. 
Gower and H. R. Westhorpe), which 
own the imported bitches Carmine 
and Cataract and the native bitches 
Ticket, Fancy, Fate and Judy. The 
stud dogs are Baronet and P. D. Q., by 
St. Patrick ex Daisy Dublin. Carmine traces 
her pedigree back to the great producer, 










THE ROUGH-COATED COLLIE, MANEY TREFOIL. 


Ptarmigan, and Cataract to the celebrated 
Misterton, the winner of the Waterloo. 
Carmine is now in whelp to Master Rich 
(winner of more prizes than any greyhound 
in America, also winner of the Great Bend 
Derby of 1888). He met with but one de- 
feat, while having been shown at all the 
leading dog shows. Ticket is a half-sister 
to Master Rich and Miss Rare (also a win- 
ner in the field and on the bench). She has 
proven herself to be a splendid worker in 
the field. Fancy is by St. Patrick out of 
Ticket. Fate and Judy are litter sisters 
(St. Patrick ex Venus). 


THE EcHo KENNELS (Mr. Charles F. 
Hoeckel) have old Swift (the now famous 
‘*Boss of the Plains’’) at the head. He is 
arare good one, being speedy and gritty, 
and equally good on coyotes, antelope and 
rabbits. Among the bitches in this kennel 
we find Echo, Jr., and Fly. Bella P., the 
winner of the cup at Great Bend in 1887, 
was bred by these kennels—she being a 








danghter of Echo and a sister of Dart, an- 
other good one. Then there is also Dash 
and Prince—both fine specimens. A recent 
addition to the Echo aggregation is a fine 
litter of puppies out of Echo by Mr. Mos- 
coni’s Blonde. 

THE PAGE KENNELS (Mr. Mann Page) 
have at their head a fine dog in Fleetfoot, 
out of Ticket by imported Gladstone. The 
brood bitches are Brun, Cabelle and Diana. 
Vic, another fine dog, is also used in the 
stud. These kennels also have some very 
promising young ones. 

Sr. Patxick KENNELS (Messrs. Bartels 
Bros. and J. H. LeMoyne)—having forstud 
dogs St. Patrick, Adonis, Cyclone and Monk 
—are probably the largest kennels in the 
city. Among their many brood bitches I 
remember seeing Pearl of Pekin, Miss Mc- 
Ginty, Irish Lass, Belle of Clifton and Daisy 
B. The first three are by St. Patrick ex 
Daisy Dublin; Belle of 
Clifton is by St. Patrick ex 
Venus; while Daisy B. is 
by Swift (of the Echo Ken- 
nels) ex Daisy Dublin. St. 
- Patrick, the leading stud 
: = dog, was.sired by Rich-and- 
\- => Rare (sire of Master Rich 
== and Miss Rare) ; dam, Flirt. 
= He has proven himself to be 

== one of the speediest dogs in 
pores the country, but is not a 
very close worker. He ran 
at Great Bend in 1889, where 
he defeated the imported 
bitches Little Lady Glen- 
dyne and Lady Graham 
Glendyne ; but had to fin- 
ally lower his colors when 
pitted against that grand 
little bitch, White Lips. 
The younger dogs and 
bitches of this kennel are 
good workers afield, and 
can, I believe, hold their own on the bench. 
At the recent show held in this City, the 
St. Patrick Kennels hada walk-over—win- 
ning well-nigh everything in sight. 

THE LIGHTHALL KENNELS (Mr. A. C. 
Lighthall) have that grand dog Gold Dust, 
Jr., at their head. Mountain Boy, a son 
of Gold Dust, Jr., is also one of their stud 
dogs. Gold Dust, Jr., is a very fast dog— 
having made a very creditable showing at 
Great Bend, where he defeated some of the 
cracks of the country. Among the bitches 
are Laly and several out of Lady by Gold 
Dust, Jr. 


THE Mosconi KENNELS (Mosconi Broth- 
ers) have several fine dogs and bitches— 
among which Blonde and Tomahawk are 
worthy of especial notice. 


JoHN WINFIELD ( ‘‘Happy Jack’’) has a 
number of good ones—including Dude, 
Slip-Along, Big Casino and Chippie. 


Mr. CHARLES BARROW has a handsome 
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pair of puppies in Saint and Sinner. These 
are out of Ticket by St. Patrick. 


Mr. A. C. PHELPs, has a good bitch out 
of Venus by St. Patrick. 

Mr. R. HEBER SMITH has a Venus-St. 
Patrick puppy which is very promising. 

I ALso understand that Doctor Van Hum- 
mel has recently arrived in the city with 
several of his Babazoun—Verdure Clad pup- 
pies—the future winners of the Great Bend 
Derby of 1891.—(At least the doctor’ has 
given us all due notice that he has a sure 
thing of it). 

THE St. PATRICK KENNELS have recent- 
ly received two puppies out of Mr. Conrad 
Schaefer’s rough-haired bitch Polly Per- 
kins II. by Mr. Paul Hacke’s famous Bar- 
zoi, Ivan. This bitch has recently pre- 
sented her owner with twelve healthy pup- 
pies. If this cross doesnot produce coyote- 
killers from ’way back, I miss my guess 
badly. ; 

AND now let me say a word in regard to 
coursing. There is no sport that is more 
exciting and at the same time more condu- 
cive to health than following the hounds. 
Any one who is fond of riding can find no 
better opportunities for it than he or she 
can get by following a good pack of hounds 
after a coyote or jack-rabbit. I know of no 
place that, all things being considered, af- 
fords more opportunities for coursing or bet- 
ter country for it than the vicinity of Den- 
ver. During the fall, winter, and late into 
the spring, one can find plenty of oppor- 
tunities to course after the jack-rabbit or 
coyote, with occasionally a badger, to test 
the fighting qualities of the dogs. ia 

Why the greyhound fanciers of this city 
do not hold coursing meets—both enclosed 
and open country—is something I cannot 
comprehend. The enclosed meeting held 
here last year under theauspicesof Friends 
Luce and Allison demonstrated that, finan- 
cially at least, they could be made a suc- 
cess; and the opinion of one of Colorado’s 
most worthy judges would exempt them 
from farther interference by whatis known 
as the ‘‘Humane Society.’’? These meets 
would afford people who do not own grey- 
hounds an opportunity to form some idea 
of coursing, and, undoubtedly, many would 
become enthusiastic over it. If conducted 
properly, they would surely be beneficial to 
the greyhound interest. CoURSER. 

Denver, Colo. 

> 


Playing in Hard Luck. 


THE DISAPPOINTED GIRL. —‘‘ It was aw- 
fal luck. They called at the same time. 
Both wanted to propose. Neither would 
go, and— 

THE CONFIDANTE. — ‘‘ Which one got 
left ?”’ 

THE D. G.—‘‘I did.”’ 





KENNEL MUSINGS. 

Regular Correspondence, 

LOVE a man-who loves dogs and 

pity a man who hates them. As the 

Greatest of the Poets so aptly ex- 
presses it— 
“The man who hath no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, strategem and spoils ;’’ 

likewise the man who has no love for dogs. 
It is said that a certain banker in Atwood, 
Kansas, will go out of his way to get an op- 
portunity to kick a dog—and the smaller 
the dog the harder he kicks. I would 
suggest, as a remedy, a trained bull-terrier 
with nice, white, sharp teeth, and if his 
teeth should not be sharp enough, file ’em 
a little. Train the aforesaid Mr. B. Terrier 
to grab that portion of the anatomy where 
he can get the biggest mouthful, and to let 
go only upon the open sesame of ‘‘ I’Il never 
kick a dog again.’’ Then give this kind- 
hearted banker a chance to exercise his 
penchant upon the dog, and I’ll guarantee 
he’ll be taught a lesson. 


* 
* x 


Regarding the Irish Setter Field Trials, 
I 9m better informed than when my last 
article on this subject was published. Doc- 
tor Davis informs me that no statement of 
the contribntions to the club has been 
made, for the reason that many promised 
contributions are not in. The American 
Field fund is yet open—the money already 
contributed not yet having been turned over 
to the club. Mr. Childs writes that pros- 
pects are good for liberal prizes, and as the 
club intends to devote all receipts, after 
paying expenses, to the purses, it would 
seem as though the handlers would have 
sufficient incentive to devote their best en- 
ergies tothe dogs in their hands. The club 
is to be congratulated in its choice of pres- 
ident and secretary. Untiring in their 
efforts to arouse the interest of the Irish 
Setter men and to promote harmony in the 
ranks, it will be owing to no fault of theirs 
if the trial does not prove asuccess in every 
particular. 

* m * 

I note an error in the first article of my 
last contribution to this column, regarding 
feeding of puppies before weaning. ‘‘Sour 
milk” should read ‘boiled milk.” Sour 
milk is a good vermifuge for puppies but 
should not be fed prior to weaning, unless 
sufficient time be allowed for it to thoroughly 
digest before the puppies nurse. Iam now 
feeding a litter of puppies (five weeks old) 
three times a day on milk heated to the 
boiling point and thickened with Spratts 
Patent dog biscuit ground to meal. The 
bitch nurses them through the night. 


* 
* * 


There has been article after article written 
on theage a puppy should be when trained. 
Men who have had much experience in train- 
ing dogs know that no agecan be arbitrarily 
fixed upon. From one litter of Irish setters 
I found two that commenced hunting of 





their own accord at 3 months, three at 6 


months, and two at 8 months. I have an 
English setter 14 months old that hasshown 
no desire to hunt. I am not at all discour- 
aged, as a long line of ancestry were hunt- 
ers of renown and his sire—probably the 
best field dog in the West—would not hunt 
until after he was 18 months old. Do not 
try to train a dog that has not got to the 
hunting age. Wait until he takes to it nat- 
urally. In any event don’t give him much 
hard work and restriction until he is at 
least a year old. 
* 7 * 

Regarding the A. K. C. troubles, we 
seem on the verge of a crisis. Libel 
suits pending; other libel suits threat- 
ened ; and this not only against active 
members but associate as well. It seems 
to me that a strong secret movement is 
going on to undermine or destroy the 
club. It seems that many men are in 
league to do this thing; but to me the 
evidence all points to one man who is 
the prime mover. The officers of the club 
pursue the even tenor of their (s)way and 
and call for no assistance to check the cur- 
rent setting towards the destruction of the 
A. K. C. and its organization. The large 
individual clubs, composing the bone and 
sinew of the organization seem singularly 
apathetic. And now thesporting press an- 
nounces a scramble among the associate 
members to get out from under. 


* 
* * 


Dogmen, can we afford to have this thing 
done? Or are our chosen officers incom- 
petentandcorrupt? Isthereaclique among 
our management and is it better to have 
this organization destroyed? I say, asso- 
ciate members, stick to your colors and 
fight, fight, FicHT. Fight every libel suit 
that comes up. Make a suit against one a 
suit against all. Make up a popular sub- 
scription-list and with the proceeds employ 
the best legal talent attainable and fight 
each suit to the end. Either this, or give 
up at once and re-organize. Hus. 

Tuckerville, Neb. 

: Lat. me 


Our View of It. 


Ir dogs that have bitten people are shot 
as a matter of punishment or to get rid of 
them, there is at least reasonable excuse for 
taking their lives ; bat the killing of them, 
after the fact, to prevent the bitten person 
from being attacked by hydrophobia is 
most unreasonable. It would be better to 
keep the dog alive, for in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred it could then be demon- 
strated that he did not have rabies, and 
therefore that the victim of his bite had no 
reason to dread thedisease. Thedog being 
promptly killed, the important question 
as to whether he was really ‘‘mad’’ is 
left in doubt. , 


ashe Ul 

Our readers will do well to carefully scan 
the many new advertisements—kennel and 
otherwise—appearing in thisissue of Sports 
AFIELD. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


Mr. Guy La CostE of Denver, lately 
purchased of Mr. H. E. Weld his thorough- 
bred St. Bernard bitch, Berney. 


Mrx, asplendid St. Bernard, known and 
petted by half the citizens of Trinidad, 
lately fell a victim to the poison-fiend. 


Mr. J. M. Avent of Hickory Valley, 
Tenn,, is in litigation with the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway, to recover the value of a dog 
killed by a train on that road while running 
at a prohibited rate of speed within the city 


: limits. 


THE second annual trials of the Bexar 
Field Trials Club will be held near San 
Antonio, Tex., on January 10 and 11, 1892. 
There will Le three classes—-Puppy, Derby 
and All Age. Open to setters and pointers, 
and to anyone. 

Dr. GowER and H. R. Westhorp of Den- 
ver, proprietors of the Gower Greyhound 
Kennels, lately had a very enjoyable day 
with their dogs out south of the city. Sev- 
eral jack-rabbits were killed ; one of them 
after a two-mile run, with the entire field 
in at the death. 


AN English groom having sent a Dachs- 
hund bitch and her puppies to the Bristol 
show in a box that was too small, the bitch 
and severalof her offspring were smothered. 
The groom’semployer was prosecuted by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals and the magistrate before whom the 
case was tried imposed a fine of $25 and as 
much more in costs.’’ 

Owr1neG to financial difficulties, induced 
by the depression of business during the 
summer Mr. George H. Covert, proprietor 
of the Killarney Kennels, has been obliged 
to make an assignment in which his kennel 
is included. Mr. Covert has done much in 
the past to awaken interest in the now gen- 
erally-acknowledged excellence of the Irish 
setter, and his retirement from the ranks of 
our leading kennel-men will be widely de- 
plored. 


THE sixth annual running meeting of the 
American Coursing Club will be held at 
Great Bend, Kansas, October 20 to 24, in- 
clusive. The meetis already exciting much 
enthusiasm among our best people and a 
large and representative attendance may 
be safely predicted. A Sports AFIELD 
representative will be on deck when the 
meet comes off, 

“Booted, and spurr’d, and ready to ride,” 
with an eye to give an account thereof. 
Further particulars of the club's secretary, 
Mr. Ira D. Brougher, Great Bend Kas. 


Mr. W. H. EssiinGERr of Willow Springs, 
Mo., writes that the young turkey crop in 
his vicinity will be rather better than usual 
this season. He adds: “‘I find it difficult 
to teach Dick, my old setter, that it is now 
the close season, and that he musn’t there- 
fore pay the slightest attention to the peep- 
ing broods that occasionally invade our back- 
orchard. I found him the other day on a 
lovely point in a little bunch of weeds back 
of the stable. a showed a pile 
of half-rotted brush and underneath crouch- 


ed a diminutive ‘turk’ that had, somehow, 
strayed from the mother hen. Commanded 
to ‘flush,’ Dick quietly placed a restrain- 
ing paw unon the little fellow and seemed 
to feel very much aggrieved when I good- 
naturedly granted life and the freedom of 
the premises to his trembling captive.’’ 





Daniels fisher 
DRY:GOODS: CARPETS A"? DRAPERIESS5 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 6) 


Sportsmen's and Campers’ Outfits, 








ULL and complete lines of ° © ° 
RUBBER GOODS OIL CLOTHING DUCK CLOTHING 
BLANKETS COMFORTS FLANNEL NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 
0 








Camp Stools, Folding Chairs, Hammocks, Traveling Companions in Leather Cases, Portable 
Blacking Sets. Base Ball, Lawn Tennis and Croquet Outfits. 


We have also a very superior assortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS, Light, Medium 
and Heavyweight Underwear. White Shirts, Dress Shirts, E. & W. Collars and Cuffs, Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Half-hose. Suspenders, Ties, Bows and Scarfs in endless variety. 


0 


Daniels & Fisher, 


Denver, ~ ~ ~ ~ 





Colorado. 





THE SPANGLER CRIMPER. 


New Straight Feed Lever with Steel Grip. 


The ONLY TOOL that will crimp every 
shell alike, no matter what the variation of 
load ie be. 

The ONLY TOOL having ah automatic 
plunger that prevents the end of shell from 
spreading over the wad. All _——— parts 
made of steel and case hardened. If your 
dealer will not furnish _ I will deliver to 
any part of the United States upon receipt of 
price. Price, $2.50. Send stamp for latest 
game laws and sample shell. 


A.E.SPA NGLER, Fulton, N. Y. 








FIRST CLASS WORK. 











——THE BEST OF ITS KIND !—— 


Taxidermy aud Zoological Collecting, 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


“KOMEKEL KUS” 


The Funniest Thing on Earth. No Puzzle, 
no game, but a ComEDIAN in your 


With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving own hand. 
Insects by 
W. J. HOLLAND, PH. D.; D. D. A HUNDRED— 
_ Different faces can be made on your own hand 
A Complete Hand-book for the Amateur Taxi- with “ KOMEKEL KUS.” A child can use it. 
dermist, Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, Fun for every body. Sent by mail. 
Sportsman and Traveler. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


* PRICE 10 CENTS. « 

Mr. Hornaday ranks with the very best Taxi- H. J. WALZ 9 
dermists and Zoologists. His labors have been 
carried on in all parts of the world, and his way No. 754 Broadway, - - - - Denver. 
of imparting instruction makes every thing clear SPECIAL PRICE TO DEALERS. 
to the student. No one interested in Taxidermy 
and kindred studies can afford to be without this 
book, which is issued by the well-known publish- 
ing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—PRICE $2.50— 
Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address by Sports ea veneive prom and eantecl sttention. 


AFIELD on receipt of price. Address, Bold a Silver Bullion Hefined, Melted and — 4 
> 
Sports Afield Publishing 6o., Address, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo, 
DENVER, COLORADO, 








E. E. BURLINCAME’S 


ASSAY OFFICE McamenaTony 
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Our Helena Letter. 

Regular Correspondence. - 

Grouse shooting in Montana commenced 
August 15 and closes November 15. The 
morning of the 15th ult. found many Hel- 
ena sportsman afield ; and night found many 
tired legs and sore feet, and few grouse to 
show for the trouble. John Shober made 
rather the best showing, while another par- 
ty, consisting of John Wicks, Charles Banck 
and Phil Best, reported nineteen birds. 
Sam Balliett and Miles Cavanaugh made a 
fair bag. A. K. Barbour and Percy Ken- 
nett went to the Bitter Root Valley near 
Grantdale, and, besides a dozen grouse, had 
a fine string of trout to show. Grouse are 
reported scarce. Why, it would behard to 


say, as the season has been very favorable. 


* 
* * 


The Helena wheelmen, who started for 
Chicago June 27 on bicycles, arrived in St. 
Paul August 3. Their cyclometers regis- 
tered 1,376 miles and the time occupied was 
thirty-six days. This includes thirteen 
days lost on account of rain—a record of 
about sixty miles a day ; actual time. They 
expect to reach Chicago August 9. Wheel- 
ing is growing rapidly in favor in Helena, 
and many fine wheels of the latest models 
are to be seen. The Victor seems to take 
the preference. 

* * * 

Forepaugh’s show was the attraction for 
August, and the number of people who 
came from far and near to see the elephant 
was wonderful. A number of Piegan chiefs 
were down from the north to see the ‘‘ Hyni 
Moose-Moose with heap tail in front’’?— 
their way of describing the elephant. 

* 
* * 

I saw my old friend Captain Bogardas, 
who is looking remarkably well, and just 
as clever as ever with gun and courtesy. 
His boys are traveling with him. 

* ™ * 

The ‘‘Hustlers,’’ followed by Sol Smith 
Russell, have held the boards at Ming’s 
Opera House during fair week, August 22 
to 29. ‘ 

* be * 

Next season everybody is coming to Hel- 
ena. In Junethe A.O. U. W.; in July, the 
National Educational Association ; and in 
August the Sons of Veterans—at least 20,- 
000 strangers in town in three months. 
Helena is in it—and all who visit our bright 
city next season will say so, too. 

Helena, Mont. 

poe RTS Be 
Could Not Find It. 

A civil engineer, having recently been 
sent out by a company of Colorado Springs 
capitalists with a view to finding a desir- 
able location for a water-power mill, is re- 
ported to have written : 

““Gentlemen: I have traversed a great 


Crocus. 


* deal of territory during the week just past 


and regret not beingable tosend you a more 
favorable report. I can find any number of 
mill sites, but not a mill site by a dam 
site,’’ 





~The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 


BENOH SHOWS. 

Toronto Industrial Exhibition’s third international 
bench show, Toronto, Ont., September M4, 15 16, 17 and 
18. C. A. Stone, secretary. 

Third annual bench show in connection with Central 
Canada Fair, Ottawa, Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct.1. Alfred 
Geddes, sup’t. 

The Northern Illinois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Rockford, Ill., Decem- 
ber 4, 5, 6,7 and 8, 

Freeport Poultry and Pet Stock Association’s inaug- 
ural bench show, Freeport, Ill., December 10 to 14, in- 
clusive. T, E. Taylor, sec’y. 

Mobawk Valley Poultry and Kennel Club’s fourth 
annual exhibition, Gloversville, N. Y., December 30, 31 
and January | and 2. 

1892. 

South Carolina Kennel Association’s second annual 
bench show, Columbia, 8. C., January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
F. F. Capers, secretary. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club's fourth annual bench show, 
Chicago, February 9 to 12, inclusive. John L. Lincoln, 
Jr., sec’y. 

Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Morti- 
mer, superintendent. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s bench show, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 1, 2,3 and 4. F. 8. Brown, president. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s second annual bench show, 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 16, 17 and 18. W. E. Littell, 
secretary. 

New England Kennel Club's eighth annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., April 7,8,9and10. E.H. Moore, 
sec’y. 

The California Kennel Club’s annual bench show, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 4, 5, 6 and 7. H. L. Miller, 
secretary. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Manitoba Field Trials Club’s annual field trials at 
Morris, Manitoba, September 22. All-Age entries close 
September 1¢. A. Holloway, secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials, 
Bicknell, Ind,, November 2. P.T. Madison, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Inter-National Field Trials Club’s second annual trial, 
Chatham, Ont., November 10. W. B. Wells, secretary. 


Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C., Member’s Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 


Irish Setter Club's inaugural trials, High Point, N, C., 
November 23. Derby entries close August 15. All-Age 
entries close October 1. Dr. G. G. Davis, secretary. 


Central Field Trial Club’s third annual trials, Lex- 
ington, N.{., November 30. C. H. Odell, secretary. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials, , De- 
cember 14. F.§S. Brown, president, 








1892. 

Bexar Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, San An- 
tonio, Texas, January 10, for amateurs only. Allentries 
close 8 a.m. January 10. G. A. Chabot, secretary. 

Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials, Bakersfield, 
Cal., January 18. J. M. Kilgarif, secretary. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 
New Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, sec’y. 
ooo 
Kennel Notices. 

Sports AFIELD makes no charges for these ken- 


nel notices. In claiming names, etc., panes 
must write plainly and use the following form: 


Bred. 


Mr. C. 8. Erswell’s (Cheyenne, Wyo.) Irish water 
spaniel Kitty O'Donoghue (17,026) July 10, 1891, 
to Champion King Slash (4,260), 

Whelps. 

Mr.C, 8S, Erswell’s (Cheyenne, Wyo.) black cocker 
spaniel Oklahoma Bess (21,487) whelped August 
26, 1891, seven—2 dogs—to Montana’s Don. 


Sales. 

Mr. O. B. Kemp (Denver) has sold blue belton 
setter Nellie Druid (Wilde’s Don ex Diana) to 
Mr. John J. Collier, Denver, Colo. 

onibiienskieblaicnenapinbied 
Fine Sport 


Can be had on the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Hunting and fishing is good. Call at 
office 1703 Larimer street for copy of gun-club 
rules and game and fish law. 

ae we ae 
Excursion to St. Louis. 

On September 19, the Union Pacific Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets to St. Louis at $24.65. Tickets good 
until September 28. 

- —_—~<>— _ 
St. Louis and Return $24.65. 

Via Union Pacific Railway on September 19. This 
rate open to the public. Call at or address Mr. George 
Ady, general passenger agent, 1703 Larimer street, Den- 
ver, for further particulars. 

— a ——_ - — 


The Flying Machine. 


The “ fiyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omahe or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 
in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 


street, Denver. 
Be eS 


The Fish Train. 

Anglers will be pleased to know that they can now 
reach all points in the famous Platte Canon, via the 
South Park Division of the Union Pacific—a special 
train having been placed at their service. This train 
leaves Denver at 5:00 p. m. and arrives at 8:00 a.m, 
The regular train leaves at 8:30 a. m. and arrives at 6:00 
p. m. 
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——:OHAMPION IRISH SETTER KENNELS OF AMERICA, :——— 
E. B. BISHOP, Owner. 


43 St. James Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Bo race BEAU BRUMMEL (A. K. C. 8. B. 19,961)—The most phenomenal dog of the time. 


Imported SARSFIELD (A. K. C. 8. B. 10,354)—The greatest living Irish-setter sire. FEE $25. 
Imported DAN MYLREA (A. K. C. 8. B. 19,173)—A noted First Prize winner. Fre $20. 





—_=THE -- FAMOUS + THREE.—— 
CHAMPION RUBY GLENMORE, the champion Irish-setter bitch of America, now in whelp to Cham- 


pion Mack N. 


CHAMPION MOLLY BAWN, the ex-champion Irish-setter bitch of America, in whelp to Challenge 
Kildare. 


CHAMPION WINNIE IL., the only imported champion Irish-setter bitch in America, and a field- 


trial winner as well. 


Young stock for sale at all times. 


Send for circulars and prices. 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[On A, DENVER VETERINARY HOSPIPAL, | NO BETTER STOCK IN THE WORLD. 
CLUMBER AND COCKER SP ANTELS. 1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. ee ee 


8. H. LAVERTY, Prop’r. 
704 Palmer Ave., - - ~ Denver, Colo. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PURE Sf. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 
P. O. BOX 1650, 
Denver, - : - 


SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS 


Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out of 
prize-winning dams. 


E:LLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 


DOG DISEASES 
Mailed gratis by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 1298 Broadway, New York. 


HERE YOU ARE! 
——WE WILL SELL— 


All of our Irish setters but two brace. Those 
wanting choice blood and dogs that have never 
been ay ol or a, address the under- 
signed full informati: 


i HAVE 


In the stud the Irish Setter Ji 
Jr. ex Maid) and the superbly- 
Dandy Laverack, Jr. 415, 


MANAGER THE LOUP KENNEL FARM, 


Tuckerville, Custer County, Neb. 
COLLIES. 


The CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, having de- 
cided at the request of several breeders not to ex- 
hibit again any of their COLLIES for competi- 
tion (except for specials) until the fall of 1892, 
offer their entire kennel, with the exception of 
Flurry Il. and Flurry IIl., for sale, For cata- 
logue, address the 


CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado. 

















Jarvis (Elcho 
English setter 








—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr,, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 


PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 
Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass, 


Mention this paper.. 





SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S., 
Surgeon in Chief. 
Graduate American Veterinary College. 


Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavairy. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 


Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 





St. Bernard Dogs. 


Imported eines Melk, w ey Monk; weight 175 pounds. 

This splendid son of Plinli mmon, Joe Emmet’s 

world-renowned dog, is again at stud in Colorado. 

He is sire of Mis pape at New York and Boston 

this season. His pups, from good bitches, we can 
a 





sell easy as dollars ne prices. oan id tee 
50cents. Circular free. ZACK 
Welton street, Denver. Mention this paper. 





Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELp. 






SCHOLTZ & BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
— Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts : Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 


wrre DOG CAKES sxern0or. 
GENUINE _ F OOD 





"BTAMPED.. 


Order from your dealer. Send for Gratis 
‘Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos. 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 


A.C, Waddell’s Kennels, 
© linwooi Kansas, 











Pointers and setters of the highest breeding. 
Black-and-white and liver-and-white pointers 
ee. of Pope, Croxteth and Me- 
teor blood. Dandy Lav jn the stud; he is 
the only PURE Laverack setter in the d in 
America; he is og > ge tn trained and one = = 

dest” Fee, $35. 


WADDELL, Linwood, Kas. 





SCOTCH: DEERHOUNDS 


FOR SALE, 


Purest strain. Sired by my celebrated dogs 
Rosin ADAIR and AUBURNDALE Bruog, both im- 
ported from England, out of my bitches BrenpA 
pee Netty Bry. My ’stock are experienced wolf- 
rey pay 4 ‘killea forty-four in one season. 
Price $35; or $65 a pair. 


V. WINKLER, - - - Morden, Manitoba. 


CHOICE - IRISH - SETTER - PUPPIES 


FOR nee 


Remarkably handsome li’ 
mont 4 Nino), winmer of ist, open class, 
Denver, 1891, out of my Mattie. 


NO PURER saab ANYWHERE. 


Dawn’s picture was published in June 15 issue of 
Sports AFIELD. ttie is a fine fielder ; she 
has been frequently shot over by Mr, 
Hayw: of Denver; write 
im eat her for particulars. 


Address 
J. 8. FAILOR, 


1524 Arapahoe Street. - - - DENVER. 





r by Dawn (Clare- 





PROSPECT COCKER SPANIEL KENNELS, 
Corner Kentucky & Dupont Streets, 
SouTH DENVER. 


Pn pee ere 
rs el pu e above-nam: 107 
PAddress, MRS. M. i BOWM, 





for sale. 
‘ican Coo. 
The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
M ANGE Sealy cane e one or two appli- 
it. Bernard Mange 


Cure. Eorsaleb dealers in sporting goods, or 
gale by dealers in spo ee 


e Cure Co., 
Pith can: by mail, $1. Okawville, 1. 
8@~ File away for reference. 








WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
> for three or more times, Two Cents per word 

r each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement, 











ANTED.—GOOD FIELD GLASS. a 
be cheap. A. B. C., care Sports Afie 


De en oo —A 52-INCH LIGHT CHAMPION 
condition. Price, $40. J. A. 
McGUIRE, au Humboldt 8t., Denver. 








OR SALE.—ENGLISH MASTIFF PUPPIES; 
low de stock and pedigree guaranteed, 
Add MARSTON, eo soy tor’s Office, 
Pacific Co., Omaha, N 





HOICE STOCK.—A FEW VERY FINE 
nd ies for sale. Prices low. 


F 
GaRE P P. 0. 52, Fort Wh: y ~ Med See diates. 


OR sai ae nese ft; SPANIELS AN » 
n ise. ot ag there stoc 
pa oe ant dade aot Sitecae Poin paniel and 


a 1; bottom me Dogs6 to 14inonths 


Broken ont unbroken dogs. 
Address, FO: 


RT DODGE 
TEs Fe Fort Do Dodge, Iowa. 
TRADE FOR CLEAR CITY OR OUT OF 


town houses or lots, a section of land 30 miles 
from Denver; under di hh, reservoir on place; 








$10 acre, cash or trade, balance in 7 an- 
nual paymen aventy scree & alfalfa will more 
dress, C. A. COOPER, 


than 
2540 Gilpin St, Denver," 


OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 
excellent Saiee and hunting. Best winter 





range in Colorado. Three-room h use; root 
depot.’ School feel Two miles to D. & R. G. 
facilities, Several thousand —- 


FL 


bearing. In Fo engg Yaven, 
miles below Glenwood § Springs, Brice, 
$1,000 cash. For name owner wad “address, 
write Sports AvisiD, D Denver, Colo. tf 
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CAUGHT BY A TARPON. 


Two Fishermen Almost Hooked by the Game 
They Went For. 


IROBABLY the most exciting adventure which 
a fishing party has experienced this season, 
occurred on Saturday night of last week off the 
Gulf Coast, to two prominent citizens ef San An- 
tonio, and that it resulted without accident is 
pleasing news to their friends. Messrs. Fulwiler, 
station agent for the Aransas Pass road, and Jo- 
seph McMillan, commercial agent of the Southern 
Pacific, were members of a party of five who went 
to Rockport Saturday to fish. They went out into 
Corpus Christi Bay in a yacht to which was at- 
tached asmall boat. They sailed through Aransas 
Pass and camped on Mustang Island just where 
the waters of the Gulf rush into the pass. Here 
they caught red fish in great quantities. After 
supper, the two railroad men took advantage of 
the moonlight to fish for big prowlers of the deep. 
They used the little skiff and rowed out into deep 
water. Mr. Fulwiler satin the bow of the boat 
and cast a very heavy line, while Mr. McMillan 
occupied the stern eud and fished for trout. The 
former tied his line to the forward seat of the 
boat, although the latter remarked that this was 
dangerous, since a larger fish than could be 
handled might be hooked. The mullet could be 
seen jumping and scurrying through the water, 
and an occasional tarpon as it pursued them. 
After a time Mr. McMillan, who was watching 
his line, was almost thrown into the water by a 
heavy lurch of the boat. An enormous fish sprang 
from the water, from underneath the skiff, almost 
upsetting it and whizzing past McMillan’s face. 
Both men had scarcely recovered their balance 
when Fulwiler cried out: 

“T’ve hooked something big and I can’t hold 
him!” 

The line was drawn taut in his hand and finally 
pulled away. Then the boat moved forward with 
a lurch, burying the bow in the waves, The line 
was tied to the seat and the tarpon, which again 
leaped into the air, began to tow the boat. 
Both men recognized their peril,as at each jerk 
the boat was almost swamped. 

“For heaven’s sake, cut the line!’ cried Ful- 
wiler. 

A knife lay in the bottom of the boat, but it was 
desperate work reaching it with the rocking and 
pitching of the craft. McMillan finally reached 
it and threw it to Fulwiler, but before he could 
use it, an extra effort on the part of the monster 
fish, broke the line. The fishermen heaved sighs 
of relief, and with a boat half-filled with water, 
pulled for the shore. 

Sie Se ae 

R. V. Brown, of the Denver Republican’s mail- 
ing staff, lately spent a short vacation on the St. 
Vrain, some ten miles above Lyons—stopping at 
Welch’s well-known resort and enjoying the fine 
fishing for which that locality is so well known. 
He reports finding the Brown Hackle and Gray 
Coachman the most ‘killing flies” in his book, 
though for a short time before sunset, each day, 
he would secure better results by changing to the 
White Miller. 


— 
a 


Used in General Practice. 


A man who has practiced medicine for forty years 
ought to know salt from sugar; read what he says: 
To.zpo, O., Jan. 10, 1887. 
Messrs. F. J. Cuznzy & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
been in the general practice of medicine for most forty 
years, and would say that in all my practice and exper- 
ience have never seen a preparation that I could pre- 
scribe with as much confidence of success as I can 
Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by you. Have pre- 
scribed it a great many times and its effect is wonderful, 
and would say in conclusion that I have yet tg find a 
case of Catarrh that it would not cure, if they would 
take it according to directions. 
Yours Truly, 
L. L. GORSUCH, M. D., 
Office, 215 Summit St. 


We will give $100 for any case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured with Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Taken internally. 


F. J. CHENEY 4&(O., Props., Toledo, 0. 
m@@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 4 








Letter From President Hampson. 


To Members of the Rocky Mountain ue. 
men’s Association and all True 
As you are aware, our association secured 
through the Eighth General Assembly the ap- 
pointments of a game and fish commissioner, 
three district game wardens and six deputy 
wardens. Our state auditor now informs us, 
that there are no funds for the payment of sala- 
ries, or expenses of the fish and game wardens, in 
prosecuting violators of the game laws. It is 
thought that by the last of October there will be 
an abundance of money to cover these expenses ; 
but now, is the critical period; giant powder is 
being freely used, hundreds upon hundreds of 
deer and elk are being wantonly slaughtered for 
their hides, and these violations are only suffered 
to go unpunished by reason of the temporary 
scarcity of State funds. In this exigency I believe 
it incumbent upon us, as sportsmen, to fill in the 
gap. Between $200 and $800 are necessary at 
once, The money will be turned over to Com- 
missioner Land, accompanied by the name of 
each subscriber. The assessment which I now 
make is 50 cents per capita for each member of the 
association. This is a very trifling amount com- 
pared with the immense good which I promise 
you will be done with the money. Respond 
promptly and generously. Remit to me by post- 
office order, or postal note, to 1227 Seventeenth 


street, Denver. 
C. M. Hampson, 


President R. M. 8. A. 
——— 


THE SCENIC LINE. 
Potato Bake, to be held at Monument, September, 

22, 1891. 

For the above occasion the Denver & Rio Grande 
management has ordered a rate of one fare for the 
round trip to Monument and return. Selling day Sep- 
tember 22, good to return September 23. 


Colorado State Fair, at Pueblo, September 24 to 29, 

1891. 

With its usual and commendable Jiberality, the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railway has authorized a rate of 
one fare for the round trip. Selling days, September 24, 
26 and 29. Limited for return passage until October 1. 








OCULISTS AND AURISTS. 


Dr. @harles E. Walker, 


——:OCULIST AND AURIST, :—— 


JACOBSON BLp’G. - - - 16TH AND ARAPAHOE STs., 
DENVER, COLO. 











FOX - TERRIERS. 


———A RARE CHANCE.——— 


If you want a pup with fine igree from dead 
= —_ cheap, write us. These ese are the best 
ouse and field companions living. 


DONNYBROOK KENNELS, 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 





OR SALE.—FIVE ST. BERNARD PUPS, 2 
months old; by Caleb (Champion Hector ex 
Tromba) out of Flossie (Hero ex Fortuna). Price, 
oe SEYMOUR WARREN, 809 Seventeenth St., 
enver. 





OR SALE CHEAP. — FIVE WELL-BRED 
Liver-and-white pointer pups—real beauties 
from good stock. Males $10; females $5. EARN- 
EST VIEL, 1062 Santa Fe Ave., Denver, Colo. 





OR SALE.—TWENTY-FIVE GOOD BOATS. 
Address, BOX 20, Highlands, Colo, 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 





AND SHORT HAND INSTITUTE. Occu ving 
the entire fifth floor of the Mack Block, 1 
California streets, Denver, Colo. 
A Faculty of 15 en — 
English and Commercial Branch Hand 
and Type Writing, ACTUAL BUSL ms "PRAC- 


TICE, Telegra y, Mechanical Drawing, etc., 
practically taught at lowest rates. 


Unrivalled Course of Instruction. 
Elegant Cottons Boe Rooms, covering an AREA OF 
— UARE FEET. 
LECTIC and GRAHAM SYSTEMS of 
Shortt Hand taught. TheGRAHAM system is re 
resented in our College by a teacher of over 51 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. The ECLECTI y the 
AUTHOR’s SON, who had charge of the College at 
Chicago for several years. 
and Night Sessions, 
Be sure to visit or — this coll 
For Illustrated Catalogue, call or ait 


Personal Instruction, 
No Vacations, Visitors Welcome. 
before 
going elsewhere, as we are the LARG: ,CHEAP- 
EST and BEST. 
H. 8. DeSOLLAR, Principal. 





KNIGHT & ATMORE. 








—= SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 














—tPOPULAR PRICES AND PERFECT FIT. {— 





REMEMBER WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 


KNOX WORLD-RENOWNED HATS.__-~~ 





————|SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO|-— 


FINE - 


- TAILORING. & 





KNIGHT & ATMORE, 


17th and Arapahoe Streets, 


DENVER. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





W. SMEDLEY, D. D. 8. 
ee & BEALS, 


Dentists, 


Room 28 Skinner Block, 
(Cor. 16th & Lawrence Sts.) 
Telephone No. 269. 


J. H. BEALS, D. D. 8. 


Denver, Colo, 





-— J. HUDDART, 


Architect, 


53 and 54 Bank Blk, 17th and Arapahoe Sts., 





Denver, Colo. 


Take elevator on 17th Street. 





¥. E, EDBROOKE. 
F E. EDBROOKE & CO., 
* 


Architects. 


Rooms 811 to 814 People’s Bank Bldg., 
Take Elevator. 


W. A. MAREAN. 





Denver, Colo. 





oc W. ROBERTS, 


Architect. 





Room 31, RAILROAD. BUILDING, 


Nos. 1515-1525 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





TYPEWRITING, NOTARY PUBLIC. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. 
Ww R. SCOTT & CO., 


Law Phonographers. 


Depositions Taken. 


No. 800 Ernest & Cranmer Building—Telephone 
949. Denver, Colo, 








eee H. KING, 


Attorney at Law. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
REFERENCES : 
National Bank of © , Seattle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
Wolfe, Webb & Chittenden, Denver, Colo. 
F. Halpin, Esq., Chemical Nat'l Bank, New York. 
————-CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











Address all communications, “P. O, Box 996.” 


W. H. ROOT, 


——DEALER IN—. 








Living Wild Animals. 
a Sa 
—WANTED—— 


Mountain Sheep, Beaver, Mountain Lions, Wild Tur- 
keys, Wild Geese, Cranes and other wild water-fow!. 


——FOR SALE—— 
Deer—white and black-tail; Antelope, Bear, Buffalo, 
Elk, Wildcat, Foxes and any other animal whose habi- 
tat is North America. 


W. H. ROOT, 


Laramie, - - Wyoming. 




















FIF°TH annuar SHOOT. 


% PASTE THE DATE IN YOUR HAT. % 


~THE HASTINGS GUN CLUB’S:- 
——REGULAR ANNUAL TOURNAMENT— 
TO BE HELD AT 


Hastings, Nebraska, September 22, 23 and 24. 


All Trap-Shooters are Cordially Invited to Attend. Nobody canis 
‘ Address for programme, 
F. 8. CRABILL, Hastings, Nebraska. 


THE KNIGHT-CAMPBELL MUSIC C0, 


MACK BLOCK, Cor. 16th & California Sts., Denver. 
STATE AGENTS FOR 
" Stemway & Sons, Decker Bros., Knabe, Weber, Fisch- 
er, Everett, Kimball and Smith PIANOS. Story 
& Clark and Kimball ORGANS; on Easy Terms. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue. 


YOU | ARE : NOT: “IN: IT,’ 


Because You Have Not Read 
—==OUR : NEW : CATALOGUES 


We want every lover of a good gun to have this catal 
We think you w ae interested to read WHAT OTH RS 


~ SAY OF OUR GUN 
suena alticine captatipet toons 
wi e simplicity o: me 
chanism and its advantages. 










































































































Write us for this catalogue 
and when it reaches you study 
it carefully. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 



























Fine Cutlery and 
‘spoon sizedureg 





HANDSOME FELLOW, ISN’T HE? 
We have this kind of Collar, with a variety of others to suit any kind of dog. Have 
you tried 


SERGEANT’S CON DITION PILLS? 


They are good. We have them, as well as 


({LOVER’S MEDICINES. 




























ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


No. 1640 Larimer St., Denver. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 














GAME PROTECTION. 


It would seem that there is, after all, a 
possibility of solving the difficult problem 
of game protection, and that the solution 
lies in a rigid enforcement of existing stat- 
utes. - Nearly all our States and Territories 
are supplied with comprehensive game 
laws, quite sufficient, in quantity or qual- 
ity, to cover all cases that might possibly 
arise ; but the trouble has always been and 
will continue to be just this: People who 
would mercilessly put down any other de- 
scription of lawlessness, will pass over a 
breach of the game laws with closed eyes. 
However, in some parts of our country, the 
sporting fraternity has awakened to the 
fact that inoperative legislation would 
hardly suffice to check the wholesale slaugh- 
ter now sweeping our fieldsclear of fur and 
feather. Associations formed for the de- 
clared purpose of game protection have 
bestirred themselves at last ; sleepy or cor- 
rupt game-wardens have been badgered 
into temporary activity, or given place to 
men willing to do their duty without bad- 
gering, and the result of the awakening has 
been very disagreeable indeed to some of 
the more interested parties. Within the 
last few weeks the proprietors of several of 
Chicago’s: most prominent hotels and res- 
taurants have been arrested and miulcted 





to the tune of $25 and costs, each, for serv-_ 


ing their patrons with prairie-chickens out 
of season. On the heels of this comes the 
annoucement that a party of railway offi- 
cials running out to Danville, IIll., in a pri- 
vate car, to shoot prairie-chickens and 
quails, was arrested, at the instance of the 
Vermillion County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, and paid their fine—though pleading 
that they had been misinformed as to the 
open season. Convictions like these, fol- 
lowing so promptly after the act, will dis- 
courage a great many chronic law-breakers 
who have grown bold through long immun- 
ity. In a good many instances gun clubs 
and kindred associations are offering re- 
wards for any information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of parties violating 
the game laws, but that a reward in such 
cases should be necessary is a sad commen- 
tary on human nature. The duty of en- 
forcing ‘the laws, disagreeable though it 
may be, should not be left to those who are 
actuated solely by mercenary motives. We 
all subscribe to the necessity of protection 
for our game. We uphold our State assem- 
blies in passing the required legislation. 
Why then should we not assist in its en- 
forcement, with the same alacrity that we 
would apprehend a house-breaker- or a 
horse-thief? 





Mr. I. A. HENRY, a sportsman, living at 
Dover, Oklahoma, writes that quail are 
very plentiful near his home. There are 
some wild turkey, too, and- deer, but prairie- 
chickens are scarce this year. Mr. Henry 
regrets that SPoRTS AFIELD gives no space 
to fox hunting. We shall be very glad to 
publish any thing of interest connected with 
that exciting sport that may be sent to us, 
and hope our readers will act on this hint. 








THE IDEAL LOADING FLASK, *New. "* 





alities, and is the result.of long ex- 
This is something entirely new. It embodies many good qu eunen 


perienee in rifleshooting No loading outfit is complete withoutit. Itisa 


witha 


ROP TUBE and SHAKER. also an accurate Powder Measure graduated for grains and arachms for 
RIFLES, PISTOLS AND SHOT GUNS, from 3 to 135 grains, from 4 to 5 drachms. 


No. 1 Flask, for Shot Guns and Rifles from .38 to .50 Calibre. 
No. 2 Flask, for Rifles and Pistols from .40 to .22 Calibre. 


sO O@UNTS BACHE. 


IDEAL MFG. CO., BOX 1064 P, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAYS. 








“Soonie Ling of the World” 
DENVER 


RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 





¥ 


agen 


THE ONLY LINE PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ENROUTE TO AND FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THES. POPULAR LINE TO 


LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
AND ASPEN. 


THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points, 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in rado, Utah and New Mexico, 


THE TOURISTS FAVORITE LINE 


TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All through trains ose with Pullman 
Palace aud Tourist Sleeping Cars, 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free 
of cost, address 


S.T. SMITH, A.S. HUGHES, 5S. K. HOOPER, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 





——] THA EE (————- 


SPORTSMAN’S | DIRECTORY, 


BY WILL WILDWOOD. 














It contains thousands of names, addresses 
and points of information useful for daily ref- 
erence. All who are interested in 


SHOOTING, FISHING, ATHLETICS, BOAT- 
ING, BICYCLING, TURF, TENNIS 
AND THE KENNEL, 


Should have a copy. ually Valuable to 
Dealers and Amateurs. Price $1.00. Ad- 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 











“PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE.” 





SUPERB SCENERY ! 
139NVS GUVONVLS 





STANDARD GAUGE between Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo, and 
Salt e City, Ogden, Pacific Coast and all 

Northwest points—via Manitou, Leadville, As- 

pen and Glenwood Springs. 

Through Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tour- 
ist Cars between Denver and San Francisco— 
through the Heart of the Rocky Mountains, the 
most comfortable, the safest and grandest of all 
trans-continental routes. 


For rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., call on 
or address 
J.P. Hall, Pass. Agt., 17th & Lawrence Sts., 


Denver, Colo, 
H.Colibran,Gen.Mgr., Chas.8.Lee,G.P.A., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Denver, Colo. 





HENRY W. ERLE, 
— ST. : JAMES : LIVERY :— 
Boarding and Sale Stables. 





TELEPHONE NO. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa Street, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 





—:SEND YOUR ORDERS TO:— 
The Walz Purchasing Company 
1508 ARAPAHOR STREET, DENVER. 

Lowest Prices, Satisfaction Guaranteed, 











